U. S. ENGINEERS VIEW SOVIET CONSTRUCTION 
By James D. Piper, P. E. 
Vice President for Promotion 
Portland Cement Association 


During ten days of inspection tours and conferences, the author acquired 


a broad picture of construction activities in the USSR. 
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Asphalt pavement water-proofs 93% 


water-rich 0 


heavy-duty highways 


Oregon’s growing . . . and fast! 


In the luxuriant Willamette Valley of the Beaver 
State, there’s plenty of water for industry and 
agriculture . . . and a marvelous network of 
Asphalt highways. 


Long ago, the state’s engineers learned how to 
build economical road structures that stand up in 
country with heavy rainfall. They use a carefully 
stabilized and well-drained base “roofed” with 
modern heavy-duty Asphalt paving. 


6,594 of Oregon's 7,031 miles of heavy- 
duty highway are Asphalt-paved. 


Asphalt pavements like these are reputation 
builders. They cost less to build... 10% and 
sometimes up to 50% less*. They cost less to 
maintain . . . no spalling, adjust to settling, quick 
repair, less traffic painting needed. They cost less 
to modernize . .. widen them, strengthen them as 
you like, construction costs stay low. 


The lower costs of Asphalt paving, both initially 
and annually, stretch highway funds... put more 
money at your disposal to increase your state’s 
highway network, to boost state growth, to 
improve local roads. 


Build your reputation on the permanence, the 
comfort, the safety of durable Asphalt paving. 


THE ASPHALT INSTITUTE 


Asphalt Institute Building, College Park, Maryland 


Beaver State's Interstate Baldock Freeway... 
Asphalt-paved for wet weather life and safety. 


It has been made part (U.S.5) of the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways. It runs 37.05 miles 
between Portland and Salem, Oregon. Noteworthy for 
low cost (despite location over troublesome soil) and 
built-in safety (gentle curves, headlight screening). 

* Saves from $11,768 to $92,628 per mile. Write for details. 
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Letters to the Editor 


College Credits ... 


Dear Editor: 

The article “The European Engineer 
and His Education” in the June issue 
was very interesting. Though Austria 
was not especially mentioned, the en- 
gineering education there is very similar 
to. that in Germany, especially in leading 
institutions such as the Technical Uni- 
versity (Technische Hochschule) in 
Vienna from which I graduated. 

It should be of interest to Americans 
who are used to our system of college 
credits to make a comparison of courses 
on a collegiate level by translating Eu- 
ropean University studies into credit 
hours. I did this, I believe, some time in 
1944, when I applied for a professional 
engineering license in the state of Ohio. 
(The Ohio State Board desired to obtain 
an outline of my college studies.) 

While going through my records for 
this purpose, I noticed that many courses 
taught at engineering college level here 
had been taught in technical preparatory 
high-school in Austria. In many cases, 
the course contents were far beyond what 
is normally taught here to engineering 


freshmen and sophomores. The pre- 
university trigonometry course for ex- 
ample contained every bit of the ma- 
terial that can be found in Kells, Kern 
and Blend, Plane and Spherical Trig- 
onometry; the Physics course all that is 
in Hausmann-Slack’s book. There was 
one full year each devoted to inorganic 
and organic chemistry. Mathematics went 
right through plane and solid analytical 
geometry and elementary calculus. There 
were four semesters of descriptive geom- 
etry and a considerable amount of for- 
eign languages and humanities. There 
was no repetition of any of this material 
later at the University level. 

Mr. McCrensky’s article mentions the 
fact that successful completion of pre- 
paratory high-schools for universities are 
automatically good for two years of col- 
lege credits in this country. He also men- 
tions that the reverse is also true and that 
admission to most European universities 
is granted to American high-school grad- 
uates only if they have an additional two 
years of college education. (It is in- 
teresting to note, by the way, that the 
latter is automatically true only for 
minor European universities, while lead- 


AIR ENGINEERING 
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@ AIR CONDITIONING with precise regula- 
air moisture for 
processing, for product drying, packing, stor- 
ing, low temperature conversion, for testing 


tion of air temperature and 


and research. 


@ “NO FROST” REFRIGERATION for food 
and low temperature conversion, for testing 
and operations at extreme low temperatures; 
for moisture control below the freezing point 


of water. 


@ AFTER COOLING and air d ying for | 
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You will reduce your costs, solve your 
problems of water supply or ae 
and get HIGH OPERATIONAL 
EFFICIENCY with Niagara “Aero” 


NIAGARA 


Write for this Bulletin 
No. 135 


Evaporative Heat Exchangers, After 
Coolers, Condensers, Air Conditioners 
or Coolers for these important plant 
services or processes. 

High operational efficiency means: 
precise temperature for improved 
— and process quality control, 

eat removal at rate of input, simple 
Operating conditions, real economy 
in upkeep, sustained full capacity. It 
means the lowest expense for up-keep. 


Write for Bulletin 135 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 
Dept. AE-9 , 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Niagara District Engineers in Principal Cities of U.S. and Canada 
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ing universities, even under those cir- 
cumstances, usually admit Americans 
only as auditors.) The description of 
prerequisite studies given above should 
give us a good idea why this is so. 

A comparison of total credits, there- 
fore, must, obviously, start out with 
about sixty credit hours normally cor- 
responding to two years of college... . 

Eric H. Wane, P.E. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Contrast ... 


Dear Editor: 

I noted the letter signed I. E. Morris 
in the May number of the A.E. and in 
going through its lines found it most 
laudable that you decided to publish it. 
The writer, in discussing the much-con- 
tested question of whether engineers 
ought to be employed in the drawing 
office, has definitely “hit the nail on its 
head,” as judged by the way He compares 
design with mere drawing work. 

I certainly do not stay for an overpro- 
duction of professional engineers, as this 
would obviously be accompanied by a 
lowering of their social and economic 
standard. But as far as the above-men- 
tioned question is concerned I would like 
to contrast for once the position of the 
engineer in the U.S.A. to the one of the 
engineer in Europe. Having had several 
years’ practice in American as well as 
European industrial concerns of repute, 
I believe | may talk about the matter 
with some authority. I wish to mention 
from the start that in most European 
firms of any importance the drawing 
office is to-day generally supervised by 
an engineer, while formerly this post was 
mostly entrusted to some “glorified man” 
who was chosen from the rank and file 
of draftsmen. The change in this direc- 
tion came about in the depression years 
of the thirties, when many an engineer 
was glad to find a place to work some- 
where in a drawing office. Many of them 
stayed there, not to work for a lifetime 
at the drawing board, but to assume after 
some time a supervisory position in that 
department. They were for the greater 
part men who had a natural bent for 
graphical work, and also proved to be 
more competent as liaison men between 
the drawing office and the design depart- 
ment than the “glorified draftsman.” But 
what is most noteworthy: these posts are 
always well paid. 

At all institutes of technology of West- 
ern Europe an engineer is required to 
acquire a good deal oi facility in drawing 
work, without he, on the other hand, 
being deficient in mathematical accom- 
plishment. Obviously a man having just 
come out of college will have to spend 
some time at the drawing board, as he 
must finally familiarize himself with the 
way the work is efficiently organized in 
this department. Many a European en- 
gineer finds himself now-a-days “quite 
happy” in the drawing office and it would 
be regarded as sheer snobbishness if any 
one would despise the work that is being 
done there. 

Giorcio G. Mutter, P.E. 
Cambuci, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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History has shown time 
and time again that we 
have arrived at catastrophe 
by our failure to respond 
to events before they have 
become perilous cries. 


—Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
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PROFESSIONAL NEWS IN CAPSULE FORM 


A Roundup of Late Events 


Standards Engineers 
Society Plans Meeting 


“Standardization, A Must for the 
Space Age” will be the theme of the 
seventh annual meeting of the Stand- 
ards Engineers Society. 

Norman L. Mochel, past president, 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials and manager, metallurgical en- 
gineering, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Philadelphia, will highlight the 
three-day program as speaker at the 
annual banquet on Tuesday night, 
September 23. 

Roger E. Gay, past president of the 
American Standards Association and 
Fellow of the Standards Engineers 
Society, will be the featured speaker 
at the Awards Luncheon on Wednes- 
day noon, September 24. 
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S. S. Attwood Appointed 
Engineer Dean at Michigan 


Appointment of Stephen S. Attwood 
as dean of The University of Michigan 
College of Engineering has been an- 
nounced. 

Dean Attwood served as acting 
dean of the college since July 1, 1957, 
following the death of Dean George 
Granger Brown. In addition to his ap- 
pointment, the Regents also gave ap- 
proval to recommendations that the 
new dean be authorized to proceed 
with plans to appoint one or more as- 
sociate deans in addition to the pres- 
ent staff to assist in the administration 
of the college. 
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Taylor New President 
Of Engineering Society 

George J. Taylor, of New York, 
vice president of Day-Brite Lighting, 
Inc., will be president of the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society for a one-vear 
term beginning October 1, it has been 
announced. 

Mr. Taylor, an NSPE member, was 
elected to succeed Kirk M. Reid, 
senior illuminating engineer of the 
General Electric Co., Cleveland, in a 
mail ballot of the 9,000-member 
organization composed of U. S. and 
Canadian lighting engineers, designers, 
and related lighting specialists. 


A FLOATING BoDY DIS PLACES ITS OWN 


WEIGHT OF THE LIPVID IN WHICH IT 
IS FLOATING, 


Professional Engineers 


NACE Schedules Sessions 
At New Orleans in Oct. 


Approximately twenty-four tech- 
nical papers will be presented in four 
symposia during the technical program 
at the New Orleans meeting of Na- 
tional Association of Corrosion En- 
gineers, October 20-24. It will be the 
twelfth annual meeting of the NACE 
South Central Region. 

One symposium, on oil and gas 
production, will hold two sessions. 
Other symposia are on offshore cor- 
rosion, corrosion of pipe lines and cor- 
rosion in the refinery and chemical 
process industries. 

In addition to hearing technical 
papers in symposia, corrosion engi- 
neers will discuss their problems in 
more than twenty technical commit- 
tee meetings. Most committees are 
composed of engineers from the pe- 
troleum and petro-chemical industries 
in this part of the nation. However, 
preventive methods which are of a 
general nature, protective coating and 
cathodic protection, also will be dis- 
cussed. 


Library Named in Honor 
Of John Earl Frazier 


The Pennsylvania State University 
Chapter of Keramos (the National 
Scholastic Honorary Fraternity of 
Ceramic Engineering) has named its 
new library being created in the De- 
partment of Ceramic Technology, 
College of Mineral Industries, the 
Frazier-Keramos Library in honor of 
one of its members, John Earl Frazier, 
of Washington, Pa., who was chair- 
man of the Scholarship Committee of 
that department of the University 
from 1954 to 1958. Mr. Frazier now 
serves on the Committee as a mem- 
ber and as vice chairman. 

Dr. G. W. Brindley is head of the 
Department of Ceramic Technology 
and Dr. D. R. Mitchell is acting dean 
of the College of Mineral Industries 
of Pennsylvania State University. 

Mr. Frazier is a charter member of 
the Washington County Chapter, 
Pennsylvania SPE. He is president of 
Frazier-Simplex, Inc., Washington, Pa. 
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ASCE Nominates Friel 
For 1959 Presidency 


Francis §. Friel, of Philadelphia, 
has been named the official nominee 
for president of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers for 1959 by the 
Society’s board of direction. 

Election will be by mail ballot of 
the 41,000-member Society and re- 
sults will be announced at the October 
meeting of the organization in New 
York City. 

Mr. Friel has been vice president of 
the Society since 1956, representing 
Zone II, which covers the Southeast- 
ern section of the United States. He 
served as director from 1950-53. 


1958 National Power 
Conference in Boston 


Economical power generation in 
high fuel cost areas will be the theme 
of the 1958 National Power Confer- 
ence, September 29-October 1, in Bos- 
to... The conference is sponsored by 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. Fifteen 
New England colleges and The Elec- 
tric Council of New England are co- 
operating in the conference. 

The three-day parley will feature 
nineteen technical papers and _ five 
plant trips. Past and present leaders 
of both sponsoring societies are sched- 
uled to attend. James N. Landis, presi- 
dent of ASME, will address a lunch- 
eon on Monday and Walter F. Barrett. 
past president of AIEE will be the 
guest speaker at the Wednesday lunch- 
eon. 


Harold A. Bolz Named 
Dean at Ohio State 


Promotion of Harold A. Bolz to 
dean of Ohio State University’s Col- 
lege of Engineering has been ap- 
proved by the University’s Board of 
Trustees. 

Associate dean of the engineering 
college since joining the Ohio State 
staff in 1954, Mr. Bolz was named 
acting dean last March when Gordon 
B. Carson, former head of the college, 
was made the University’s vice presi- 
dent, business and finance. 

Dean Bolz also was given the title 
of director of the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station and retains a professor- 
ship in the department of mechanical 
engineering. 

Both Messrs. Bolz and Carson are 
NSPE members. 
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NSF Announces Soviet 
Journals Now Available 


Approximately 60,000 pages a year 
of key Soviet scientific and technical 
journals are now available in English 
translation to United States scientists 
and engineers, the National Science 
Foundation has announced. In releas- 
ing a compilation of translated Rus- 
sian journals, the Foundation indi- 
cated that there are now in print fifty- 
three English editions of Russian 
journals, four extensive series of trans- 
lated Russian abstracts of scientific 
papers, and four series of partial trans- 
lations of important Russian journals. 

Support of these translations is pro- 
vided by Government agencies—the 
National Science Foundation, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the Office 
of Naval Research, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission (the latter two 
working through the National Science 
Foundation )—and by six commercial 
translating and publishing firms work- 
ing without Government funds. 
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Societies Announce 
Meeting Changes 


Announcing a major change in 
policy, The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and the American 
Rocket Society announced recently 
that in the future their major national 
meetings will be held independently 
of each other. 

The announcement of the independ- 
ent meetings, issued jointly by the 
two societies, indicated that the de- 
cision to hold separate meetings was 
dictated primarily by the expanding 
size of the technical sessions and 
limited hotel space available. A sec- 
ond reason assigned was the “increas- 
ingly independent status of the field 
of rocketry and the concurrent growth 
of ARS from a small group to one 
of substantial stature in the technical 
field.” 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
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by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 

publication, higher royalty, national distribution. 
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National Survey Reveals 
Feelings of Engineers 


Engineers would rather do engineer- 
ing work, but feel there are more re- 
wards to be gained by moving into 
jobs outside their technical specializa- 
tion. This is one of the findings of a 
national survey of 1500 engineers by 
Deutsch and Shea, Inc., New York 
City, technical manpower consultants. 

More than eighty per cent of the 
engineers responding to the survey felt 
that the greatest opportunities for ad- 
vancement were outside of technical 
specialization. Sixty-five per cent be- 
lieved that administrative work offered 
greater opportunities, and seventeen 
per cent felt that more opportunities 
were available in the sales field. How- 
ever, in answer to a second question, 
only forty-two per cent of these engi- 
neers said they would be interested in 
leaving technical work if the salaries 
and opportunities in engineering were 
equal to those in administration and 
sales. 

Why did engineers in the sample 
choose their present jobs? Reasons 
listed ranged from type of work to 
opportunity to travel. The six factors 
which exerted the most influence were: 
Type of work 45 per cent; Salary 34 
per cent; Location 31 per cent; Ad- 
vancement opportunities 30 per cent; 
Challenge to abilities 17 per cent, and 
Reputation and Prestige of company 
14 per cent. 

Of the 894 married engineers who 
participated in the survey, eighty-two 
per cent consulted their wives about 
accepting the jobs they now hold. 
Only sixteen per cent of the married 
engineers reported that their wives’ 
opinions had little to do with the 
final decision. 

Apparently a good many engineers 
are of a mind with Horace Greeley 
about the advantages of the West. 
Those in the sample ranked the 
Mountain and Pacific states highest 
as areas in which they would prefer 
to live and work. Among U. S. cities, 
San Francisco and Denver were men- 
tioned most often by engineers as 
places they would prefer. More than 
half of the respondents living in the 
Middle Atlantic states would prefer to 
work elsewhere. 


Dr. Mervin J. Kelly to 
Get John Fritz Medal 


Dr. Mervin J. Kelly, president of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, will be 
the 1959 recipient of the John Fritz 
Medal, it has been announced by the 
John Fritz Medal Board of Award 
representing four major national engi- 
neering socicties. 

Cited for “his achievements in elec- 
tronics, leadership of a great industrial 
research laboratory, and contributions 
to the defense of the country through 
science and technology,” Dr. Kelly 
will receive the award at ceremonies 
to be scheduled by the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers of 
which he is a Fellow. 

The John Fritz Medal is sponsored 
jointly by the American Society ot 
Civil Engineers, the American In- 
stitute of Mining, Metallurgical and 
Petroleum Engineers, The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. Presented not more than 
once in any year for “scientific or in- 
dustrial achievement” in any field of 
pure or applied science, it was estab- 
lished in 1902 as a memorial to the 
great engineer and steel maker whose 
name it bears. 


Harry G. Hanson 
Promoted at PHS 


Harry G. Hanson, director of the 
Public Health Service’s Taft Sanitary 
Engineering Center in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has recently been promoted to 
assistant surgeon general. He has been 
director of the Taft Center since its 
formation in 1954. 

An NSPE member, Mr. Taft has 
been a commissioned officer of PHS 
since 1942. 


SEPTEMBER 
% MEETINGS OF NOTE 


American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and National Electrical 
¢ Manufacturers Association—Nation- 
al Conference on the Application 
» of Electrical Insulation, September 
3-5, Pick-Carter and Statler-Hilton 
« Hotels, Cleveland, Ohio. 
American Chemical Society—Na- 
tional Meeting, September 7-12, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
) Instrument Society of America— 
Annual Instrument-Automation 
P Conference and Exhibit, September 
» 14-19, Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
4 Producers’ Council, Inc.—Annual 
Meeting and Chapter Presidents’ 
« Conference, September 17-19, Du- 
‘ pont Plaza Hotel, Miami, Fiorida. 
) 


Association of Iron and Steel 
Engineers—Annual Convention and 
Iron and Steel Exposition, Sep- , 


tember 23-26, Cleveland ‘Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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1959 Nuclear Congress Scheduled 
For Cleveland, Ohio, April 5-9 


The 1959 Nuclear Congress, described as “the year’s 
most comprehensive meeting devoted to peaceful uses of 
atomic energy,” will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, April 5-9, 
it has been announced by the Engineers Joint Council. 

The four component sections of the Congress will appeal 
to engineers, scientists, industrial executives, researchers 
and manufacturers and users of peacetime nuclear devices. 

To be held at the Cleveland Auditorium, the Congress 
will be sponsored by over thirty leading engineering. sci- 
entific and management groups. Designed to gather and 
make available the latest information in dozens of fields of 
nuclear specialization, the Congress will be open to any 
interested persons from the United States or abroad. 

Theme of the Congress will be “For Mankind’s Progess.” 

Major parts of the Congress include the Nuclear Engi- 
neering and Science Conference, at which over 150 papers 
will be presented covering such fields as reactor design, 
disposal of radioactive wastes, radiation shielding and in- 
strumentation. The Seventh Atomic Energy in Manage- 
ment Conference will outline new developments of impor- 
tance to industry and their impact on executive decisions. 
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Col. Hugh M. Arnold Leaves Canal Zone 
For New Position in North Carolina 


With four years of engineering in the Canal Zone behind 
him—the last of these in the Canal Zone’s No. 2 position 
—Georgia-born Col. Hugh M. Arnold recently left the 
Isthmus for his new post as commanding officer of the 
20th Engineer Brigade at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 

Col. Arnold, an NSPE member, was appointed lieuten- 
ant governor of the Canal Zone and vice president of the 
Panama Canal Company in July, 1957, after he had com- 
pleted a three-year assignment as director of the Company’s 
Engineering and Construction Bureau, the unit which is in 
charge of all maintenance and construction projects in the 
civilian communities of this 50- by 10-mile stretch of the 
tropics. 


“Innovation” Needed in Industry 
Linville States at AIEE meeting 

Leadership in industry “can be achieved only by intro- 
ducing innovation” and innovation is dependent upon the 
carrying on of research, the pacific general meeting of 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers was told re- 
cently. 

Presenting a paper at a session on management and re- 
search, Thomas M. Linville, operations manager at the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., said: 

“Markets will control wages and prices to such an extent 
that the greatest leverage lies in leadership. This may be 
introduced in any or all functions of the business, but it 
is especially powerful when directed to product leadership. 
Here research is a tremendous asset. The sequel to research 
is invention, and the sequel to invention is opportunity for 
leadership and better profits. For those who aspire to 
leadership, then, research belongs in industry.” 

Mr. Linville, an NSPE member, defined the functions of 
industrial research as the determining of key areas of sci- 
ence to unlock new business opportunities, the analysis of 
scientific progress and the likelihood of breakthroughs in 
key areas, the accomplishment of research in key areas and 
the feeding of new knowledge and invention to business 
operation. 
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Review of Structural Engineering 
Developments Features ASCE Session 


An international review of structural engineering de- 
velopments will feature the national convention of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers in New York City, 
October 13-17. 

The convention will provide a setting for a joint meet- 
ing of ASCE’s Structural, Engineering Mechanics and Con- 
struction Divisions and the International Association for 
Bridge and Structural Engineering, at which the most recent 
advances in structural design, research in the behavior of 
structures and properties of materials, and construction 
techniques will be discussed in eight half-day sessions. 

Thirteen European engineers, representing eight coun- 
tries, and fourteen American engineers will be on the pro- 
gram, which has been arranged to give a well-rounded pic- 
ture of recent advances and probable future trends in struc- 
tural engineering, as well as presenting the most advanced 
current research and practice. 

Special attention is given in the program to current 
trends in design of both steel and concrete structures. The 
plastic method of design of steel structures will be discussed 
in several papers, and reports on investigations of the effect 
of ductility, creep and fatigue will be given. Other papers 
are concerned with problems of stability, the design and 
performance of suspension bridges, fire protection, and 
fabrication and erection problems. 

All the European and many of the American speakers 
are members of the International Association for Bridge 
and Structural Engineering, which promotes collaboration 
between scientists and engineers of different countries 
and provides a means for the exchange of ideas, theoreti- 
cal and practical knowledge, and the results of research. 
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Borden, through many years of plant production 
control, can now produce aluminum floor gratings by 
the same commercial methods used for ordinary steel 
gratings. Thus the ultimate in-place cost is only 
slightly higher than that of conventional gratings. 


Write for complete 
information on BORDEN 
All/Weld, Pressure Locked, and Riveted Floor 
Gratings in this FREE 8-page catalog 
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Once installed, the floor gratings need never be 
painted and have all the advantages inherent to 
aluminum—which includes corrosion resistance, spark- 
proof and light weight. 
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The Russians were eager for the opin- 
ions of the touring American engineers 
regarding the Soviet reinforced and 
prestressed concrete industry. Left to 
right are: David P. Billington, Roberts 
and Schaefer Co., New York City; 
Walter H. Price, chief, Engineering Lab- 
oratories, Bureau of Reclamation, Den- 
ver; Ben C. Gerwick, Jr., president, Ben 
C. Gerwick Co., San Francisco; Profes- 
sor T. Y. Lin, University of California 
(Berkeley); the author, and a Soviet 
official. 


U. S. Engineers View 


James D. Piper, P. E. 


Vice President for Promotion 
Portland Cement Association 


R. KRUSHCHEV has repeatedly challenged the 

West to a duel to the finish between his system 

and ours—a contest not of arms but of econom- 
ics and technology. 

During my recent trip to the Soviet Union, the whole 
of Soviet construction—including research, design, produc- 
tion of building units, and actual construction work— 
seemed accelerated. The Russians mean business in their 
technological warfare. Their engineering projects are 
viewed by the Government as high priority. 

Yet, their planned technology—with the emphasis on 
collective rather than individual needs—most assuredly has 
its weakness. Their system, at present at least, is not pro- 
ducing products of as high a quality as those emerging 
from the competition among American manufacturers. 

Last year at the time of the International Prestressed 
Concrete Congress held in San Francisco, contact was 
made with the Soviet delegation of engineers to that 
Congress. At that time they promised their American hosts 
an invitation to inspect the Soviet building industry. True 
to their word, they extended an invitation early this year. 

An American engineering delegation was formed to 
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Soviet Construction 


inspect the prestressed-precast concrete industry of the So- 
viet Union. It included: Professor T. Y. Lin, University of 
California, delegation chairman; Walter H. Price, chief of 
the Engineering Laboratories, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Denver, and past president of the American Concrete Insti- 
tute; Ben C. Gerwick, Jr., of San Francisco, contractor and 
president of the Prestressed Concrete Institute; Professor 
Boris Bressler of the University of California (who speaks 
fluent Russian); David P. Billington, Roberts & Schafer 
Co., New York City, and the writer. 

On May 10, 1958, we were flown from Berlin to Mos- 
cow in a Russian plane. Although the senior Soviet en- 
gineers, who were reciprocating for their American tour. 
set up our trip, their invitation was officially extended 
through the Academy of Construction and Architecture. 
This Academy has no counterpart in the United States. It 
does forty per cent of all engineering and scientific work 
in the building construction field and coordinates the sixty 
per cent done by other agencies in the USSR. The State 
Committee on Construction is the only higher authority 
on construction than the Academy, and the president of 
the Academy is one of its principal members. 
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The Academy is composed of ninety members and 150 
associate members. It is governed by a presidium of seven 
including a president and two vice presidents and employs 
8,000 engineers, scientists and technicians in the twenty- 
two institutes under its direction. These institutes cover all 
phases of construction including planning and construction 
of whole towns and regions, housing, and industrial, agri- 
cultural and public buildings. They supervise research and 
design on all types of structures; produce building materials; 
and plan organization, mechanization and technical aid to 
construction. Certain institutes are also concerned with 
structural economics, theory and history of architecture 
and structural engineering; others with scientific informa- 
tion on building and architecture; and still others with 
research on water supply, sewage, hydrotechnical structures 
and hydrogeology. 

Because of the prestige of the Academy in Russian 
affairs, we were able to get a surprisingly broad picture 
of construction activities in the USSR in just ten days’ 
time. 


Tue institutes of main concern to our group were The 
Research Institute of Concrete and Reinforced Concrete 
and The Central Institute of Structures. These two Insti- 
tutes of the Academy are primarily concerned with re- 
search work on building construction materials and meth- 
ods and are housed together on the same grounds in 


There is a great emphasis in Russian construction 
on the standardization of building units which leads 
to the sacrifice of esthetic values for practicality. 
All projected construction plans are based on con- 
version from precast reinforced concrete to pre- 
stressed concrete. 


Moscow. They are situated on a campus of thirty to forty 
acres which houses six major laboratory buildings, each 
in the neighborhood of 30,000 square feet. The general 
area is unattractive, and the approach by road is through 
slum areas over unpaved roads. None of these buildings 
appeared to be very new, although this fact is hard to 
judge since new buildings pointed out to us also looked old. 

We were received there by the institute directors and 
their staffs. This pattern of reception by the top officials 
was consistent throughout our entire inspection tour. We 
were asked for comments and questions. Members of the 
press took notes on whatever we said and took photos 
of our tour. They continued to do this throughout our 
Visit. 

I was impressed by the great amount of activity evident 
in the various laboratory buildings. Work areas seemed 
to be crowded with various types of testing machines 
closely spaced and all in operation. My initial reaction 
was that they were putting on a show for our benefit, but 
after careful observation and discreet inquiry, I found 
that this was not the case. These laboratories operate on a 
three shift-round-the-clock basis and time on all the test 
equipment is scheduled months in advance. 

The labs employ more than 600 engineers, scientists and 
technicians. It seemed to me that they make greater use 
of technicians than we do, thus freeing their engineers to 
supervise the work of several groups. All the work I ob- 
served there would be: classified in my organization as 
development rather than research. The Central Institute 
of Structures covers all types of building materials. We 
learned that almost all research work being done was re- 
lated to precast or prestressed concrete. For instance, the 
work being done on metals had to do with the welding of 
reinforcing steel and connections of precast units. In the 
area of clay products, the only work I observed was in 
connection with ceramic facings for precast concrete wall 
panels. I was surprised at the extent of large and full- 
scale testing. We saw several tests involving concrete 
members 100 feet long. 

The work in progress at these laboratories is too ex- 
tensive to cover in detail. On any project in which we 
expressed interest, we were given on-the-spot information 
and later were provided technical bulletins, written in 
Russian, covering the project in question. In the over-all 
tour, we collected more than 300 pounds of such bulletins. 

We visited the Moscow Project Institute which has 
responsibility and control of all building in Moscow. Its 
sixteenth district offices throughout the city operate as in- 
dependent design and construction units under direct super- 
vision of the central office. The Institute employs 3,100 
technical people distributed about equally among four 
classifications: structural engineers, architects, sanitary 
engineers and technicians. It sets standards for all con- 
struction in Moscow and has succeeded in standardizing 
eighty-five per cent of all construction in the city. One rea- 
son for this is that the Institute prepares a catalog of avail- 
able precast and prestressed concrete structural units that 
are to be used in all standard construction. The catalog 


The delegation of American engineers toured the 
laboratories operated by the Research Institute of 
Concrete and Reinforced Concrete and the Central 
Institute of Structures. Both these Institutes are housed 
on the same grounds in Moscow. 
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we were given covers nine types of precast concrete founda- 
tion units and a similar number of beams, columns, floors, 
stairways and roof units. 

There is almost no industrial construction planned for 
the Moscow area; construction projects we saw there were 
related to either public buildings or housing. This year, 
the Institute will have 24.6 million square feet of area in 
apartments and schools under construction. About 2.6 
million cubic yards of concrete will be used for these 
projects. 

Over fifty per cent of the Moscow Project Institute’s 
work is in housing. On housing projects they do not pre- 
pare complete cost estimates, but instead relate costs to 
cost per square meter of living space. In estimating cost 
for apartment living areas, however, they only consider 
living rooms and bedrooms and disregard kitchens, baths 
and halls. On this basis they calculate the typical housing 
construction cost at about ninety-three rubles ($23.25)* 
per square foot of living space. 


We were shown designs of typical 5-story and 8-story 
apartment houses and told that they are now only design- 
ing the 5-story buildings for reasons of economy. This is 
probably because in this type of structure they can elim- 
inate elevators. 

In touring the Institute offices, I noted that their draft- 
ing rooms were filled to capacity with tables. I was told 
that more than half of their drafting employes were 
women. 

Later in the tour, we visited a design institute in Lenin- 
grad. About ten per cent of its work is in Leningrad, and 
the rest of it is scattered all over the Soviet Union and 
even outside in Communist China and such satellite coun- 
tries as Czechoslovakia. Poland and Hungary. Major exam- 
ples of its design work are the Leningradski Hotel where 
we stayed in Moscow and the Volga Canal. 

Among various other types of design work carried out 
by this Institute are: shipyards, hydroelectric stations, dock 
sluices, hangars, repair shops, factories, and metallurgical 
buildings. Many of these projects have to be individually 
designed, but the Institute also does much standard design- 
ing. While there, we met about twenty-five leading Soviet 
engineers who asked extensive questions. Some of these 
were: what types of space structures are used in America?; 
what concrete shell designs do you employ?; why is the 
percentage of prestressed concrete to reinforced concrete 
so low in America?, and what is the comparison between 
the use of prestressed concrete and steel in your country? 

This Institute employs 650 engineers and technicians 
and has an operating budget of about twenty million 
rubles ($5 million) per year. This amounts to only one 
and one-half per cent of the cost of the projects it turns 
out annually (approximately 1.3 billion rubles or $335 
million). 

Scattered through our itinerary were inspection tours 
of precasting and prestressing factories in both Moscow 
and Leningrad. Factory No. 4 in Moscow produces pre- 
cast-prestressed concrete floor and roof slabs. The capacity 
of this plant is 163,492 cubic yards of concrete per year 
of which 65,397 cubic yards is currently prestressed con- 
crete. By the end of the year, this factory will have con- 
verted to 100 per cent prestressed concrete which they 
consider to be more economical. ‘ 

Material movement is handled by overhead cranes. There 
is no assembly line technique. Forms are steel; reinforcing 
cages are cut and welded together on the spot. Wire fabric 
which would be shipped as standard made-up units in the 


Based on a 4 ruble-to-1 dollar official rate of exchange 
effective in the USSR during May, 1958. 
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United States is fabricated in sheets at the factory. This 
plant annually produces 600,000 square yards of cored 
floor and channeled roof slabs at the rate of 240 pieces 
per day. 

Cement for this Moscow factory is shipped by rail 
from a plant sixty-three miles distant. Aggregates are 
shipped from their source ninety miles away. Four hun- 
dred workers are employed there on three eight-hour shifts, 
six days a week. The selling price of concrete units they 
produce is 200 rubles ($50) per cubic meter. About sev- 
enty per cent of this money goes for plant operating costs 


The six major laboratories of the Research Institute 
of Concrete and Reinforced Concrete were found 
by the author to be working round-the-clock and their 
test machines scheduled months in advance. He also 
noted an extensive use of Soviet women workers 
in all levels of the construction industry. Most 
mothers work since the state provides nurseries 
and kindergartens for their children. 


and the balance is used to finance technical investigations 
and to increase state profit. 

Factory No. 6 in Moscow was built in 1956 and makes 
the same products as Factory No. 4. Sixty engineers and 
five hundred workers are employed there on the same 
three-shift basis. This plant is also converting to pre- 
Stressed concrete and officials stated that the change will 
save 6,614 tons of steel each year. 

In Leningrad, we inspected a completely new precast- 
prestressed concrete plant which was the most modern of 
any we saw. It was constructed specifically for the produc- 
tion of prestressed concrete building units and the entire 
building as well as structures within the plant were made 
of the units being produced there. The handling of prod- 
ucts was as modern as anything I had ever seen. It re- 
minded me of automobile assembly techniques used in 
Detroit. We learned the average worker there received 
1,000 rubles a month ($250). 


Ourtsive Leningrad in Avtovo, we saw the actual con- 
struction of a precasting factory. The plant is being con- 
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On the inspection tour of laboratories, factories 
and housing projects, Russian engineers answered 
on-the-spot questions of the delegation and later 
provided technical bulletins covering the specific 
project in question. 


verted from a previous use and plant areas are being ex- 
panded by lifting enormous concrete building units into 
place. For example, the builders covered a space of 
131x262 feet between two existing structures by con- 
structing precast concrete shells at ground level and then 
lifting them into final position. The average thickness of 
the shells was 3.6 feet. Each contained 288 cubic yards of 
concrete. The over-all shell weight totaled 560 tons. This 
factory has been given much publicity behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and a model of it is on display at the Brussels World’s 
Fair. 

Another outstanding construction project we were able 
to observe was the new combination auto and rapid transit 
Metro bridge which will span the Moscow River just east 
of Moscow University. It is to be a double-deck, all-con- 
crete bridge 3,937 feet in length that will provide direct 
service to the University and the large residential areas 
being developed south and east of the University. The 
top deck will carry a double roadway and the bottom deck 
will contain the Metro line. A train station will be located 
in the middle of the bridge. 

All members of our delegation were, of course, inter- 
ested in the living conditions of the Russian people and 
our tour of housing areas gave us an indication. 

On the southern outskirts of Moscow we were shown 
a group of sixteen apartment buildings, each five stories 
high and containing in all 1,000 new apartment units. A 
typical apartment included’ a 10x18-foot living room, two 
10-foot square bedrooms and a small hall, bath and kitchen. 
The kitchens had stoves but no refrigerators. Total con- 
struction cost of the development was claimed to be 3.9 
million rubles ($975,000). Housing officials stated that in 
this development, land cost nothing since the state owns 
everything. It is planned that an apartment there will cost 
tenants $12.50 a month plus another $10 monthly for 
utilities. 

All of these apartments were built of precast concrete 
panels. While touring them, we saw some apartments 
being plastered by women laborers. The workmanship was 
crude by our standards. 

We saw a similar but much larger project in the Neusky 
district of Leningrad. It is designed to include 22,000 apart- 
ments, 12 schools, 40 kindergartens and nursery schools, 4 
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movie theaters including 1 cinerama, and 3 swimming 


pools. 

Our most formal exchange of ideas and facts with Rus- 
sian engineers took place in a conference at the Academy 
of Construction and Architecture. Among those present 
were: Mr. Betkin, president of the Academy, leading sci- 
entists and engineers in the construction field, university 
professors, and members of the press. The question of 
the exchanges between the USA and the USSR on soil 
physics was discussed and we also covered the functions 
of some of the institutes under the Academy. 

When we inquired about their policy toward research, 
we were told that Soviet researchers are free to work on 
any projects they wish. This statement was later amended 
with the qualification that researchers must, of course, fit 
their work to over-all goals. They also added that under 
the Academy’s new policy no research project is considered 
completed until its results have been put into actual 
practice. 

We were told with emphasis that the president of the 
Academy is also deputy president of the State Committee 
on Construction. This they felt would show us how high 
the Academy was placed in the government and how well 
its work is financed. At the end, Mr. Betkin showed us a 
book on individual house construction, a sort of do-it-your- 
self guide. It, like all their engineering publications, had 
to be cleared by the appropriate institutes before pub- 
lication. 

Our delegation presented a number of talks on American 
practices. Professor Bressler delivered his entire report in 
Russian and others opened their introductory remarks in 
Russian. This courtesy was much appreciated by our 
hosts. We left them a movie on the Lake Pontchartrain 
Bridge in New Orleans. Later, we learned that Mr. Khru- 
shchev, an engineer himself, had a private showing of the 
film and was quite impressed with it. 

Ow our last full day in Russia, May 20, we had a meeting 
with V. A. Kucherenko, chairman of the State Committee 
on Construction plus top Academy officials. Mr. Kucher- 
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WASHINGTON 


MILTON F. LUNCH, 
N.S.P.E.’s Legislative Counsel 


SCHOLARSHIPS DEFEATED IN FEDERAL 
AID TO EDUCATION LEGISLATION 


ELEVEN months ago the Russians launched Sputnik | 
and thereby created a political-economic-technological 
turmoil which will have its effects for many years to 
come. Not the least of the immediate repercussions 
was an emotionally-charged feeling that American 
education had failed, particularly in the quantitative 
aspects of degree-bearing engineers and scientists. 
From this atmosphere there arose a hue and cry for a 
massive Federal education program, stressing scholar- 
ships as the solution to the Russian challenge. 

Fortunately, the American legislative system is a 
a deliberate process, the relative slowness of which 
often irks those with a sense of urgent mission. There 
is little doubt that a huge Federal scholarship program 
would have been voted in the Fall of 1957 if the 
legislative machinery was geared for high speed. 
Now, after extensive hearings, studies, deliberations 
and debate the scholarship approach to educational 
problems has been found wanting and Congress has 
discarded it. At this writing, Senate and House con- 
ferees have agreed upon a final version of a so- 
called “National Defense Education Act of 1958,” 
which contains many important provisions and which 
will have widespread influence on the future of edu- 
cation, particularly in engineering and science. But 
the bill does not provide for any Federal scholarships 
and this issue was the crux of the analysis of the past 
eleven months. NSPE urged consistently that Con- 
gress not authorize undergraduate scholarships, con- 
tending that the solution required emphasis on qual- 
ity, rather than quantity. 

Why did Federal scholarships finally fail in the 
face of strong support for them from President Eisen- 
hower, the chairman of the Senate Education Com- 
mittee, the chairman of a special education group in 
the House and many leading members of Congress? 
Those who read the Senate and House debates on 
this question will find many reasons. To this observer, 
if one had to select a single overriding reason, it 
would be that most legislators felt an inherent re- 
pugnance to the idea of a child securing a college 
education at Federal expense on a “giveaway” basis, 
contrasted with the tradition and virtues of making 
one’s own way through sacrifice, thrift and hard work. 
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Typical of this feeling was the comment by Represent- 
ative Judd of Minnesota who offered the successful 
motion on the House floor to strike the scholarship pro- 


visions in favor of loans: “. . . it is better for our so- 
ciety and for our country. It is in full accord with 
our American way of meeting our problems. ... Any 


boy or girl who is not sufficiently competent to be able 
to pay back such a loan, and to want to pay it back 
so that others can also get loans from the fund, is 
not good enough to deserve a free scholarship.” De- 
spite the plea of Rep. Elliott of Alabama, the House 
sponsor of the bill, that scholarships were needed as 
an inducement to improved scholastic achievement 
generally, the Judd amendment carried 109 to 78. 
Prior to the vote, the backers of the Hill-Elliott bill 
hed gradually reduced the number of scholarships 
requested from 40,000 to 23,000 to 10,000—the final 
number corresponding to the Administration’s re- 
quest. 

When the bill went to the Senate floor, Senator Hill 
and his supporters were ready to settle for 10,000 
Federal scholarships at $500 per year, plus an addi- 
tional $500 grant if needed. But again the debate 
indicated a strong anti-free-education philosophy, 
leading to adoption of an amendment by Senator 
Cooper of Kentucky to provide for 20,000 Federal 
scholarships on the basis of only $250 a year in 
grants, with the student eligible for an additional 
$750 loan each year, repayable in ten years at two 
per cent interest. In view of the strong House senti- 
ment against scholarships and the weakness of the 
Senate scholarship provision, the conferees aban- 
doned all scholarship provisions in favor of a loan 


program. 
As agreed to by the conferees, following are the 
major provisions of the education bill, in summary: 


LOANS—Available to college students regardless 
of field of study, but special consideration shall be 
given to students with superior academic background 
who express a desire to teach in elementary or sec- 
ondary schools or have a superior capacity or prep- 
aration in science, mathematics, engineering or a 
modern foreign language. Loans, based on need, may 
not exceed $1,000 a year and are repayable in eleven 
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Rep. Elliot Sen. Hill 


years after graduation ai three per cent interest. Up 
to fifty per cent of the loan will be canceled for serv- 
ice as a full-time teacher in a public elementary or 
secondary school, at the rate of ten per cent for each 
year of teaching. 


STRENGTHENING SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS AND 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION—$70 million a year for 
four years divided among the states for equipment 
and minor remodeling of laboratory space in public 
schools (loans available to private schools). 


FELLOWSHIPS—1,000 fellowships the first year and 
1,500 a year the following three years for graduate 
study (in any field) not in excess of three academic 
years. Fellows will receive $2,000 the first year, $2,200 
the second year and $2,400 the third year, plus $400 
a year for each dependent. NSPE’s last-minute plea to 
the conferees to broaden the maximum period to five 
years so the fellow could spend some time in teaching 
was no! adopted, even though the bill permits part- 
time employment in teaching. 


AID TO COLLEGES—iInstitutions of higher learning 
may receive up to $2,500 a year for each fellow, to 
the extent that the grant to the institution is found 
to represent the cost of new or expanded graduate 
programs, attributable to the fellow. Worthy of note 
was the Senate’s rejection of an amendment by Sen- 
ator Morse of Oregon to provide a payment of $500 
to each institution for each scholarship awardee in 
attendance at that school. In arguing for his amend- 
ment Senator Morse made a strong case that the most 
urgent problem in higher education was aid to the 
schools rather than scholarships, particularly in engi- 
neering and science, even though Senator Morse was 
one of the strongest backers of the scholarship pro- 
vision. 

GUIDANCE, COUNSELING AND TESTING—$15 mil- 
lion a year for four years for grants to the states to 
establish and maintain testing, guidance and coun- 
seling programs. The bill contemplates that this pro- 
gram will identify the brighter students and guide 
them into courses of study necessary for admission to 
college. Also, funds are provided for short-term insti- 
tute sessions for guidance counselors. Those attending 
the institute sessions (mostly during the summer) will 
receive $75 per week and $15 per week for each 
dependent. 


LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT—Centers for the teach- 
ing of modern foreign languages will be established 
through contracts with the colleges. Stipends will be 
paid to individuals undergoing advanced training in 
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a modern foreign language, based on a finding of 
national need. Language centers and research in lan- 
guage instruction are authorized. 


USE OF TELEVISION, RADIO AND MOTION PIC- 
TURES—An Advisory Committee on New Educational 
Media is established to conduct and foster research 
on the use of modern media in the educational pro- 
grams of public schools and colleges. 


AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS—An 
additional $15 million a year for four years to expand 
the present vocational education assistance programs 
is provided. There is considerable question, however, 
as to just how this money will be used because of the 
adoption of an amendment by Senator Bush of Con- 
necticut which reads, as modified by the conferees: 
”“ ... shall be used exclusively for the training of 
individuals designed to fit them for useful employment 
as highly skilled technicians in recognized occupations 
requiring scientific knowledge, as determined by the 
State board for such State, in fields necessary for the 
national defense.” Senator Bush clearly wants the 
money used to educate engineering and scientific 
technicians through the state educational system. But 
other portions of the section would still authorize the 
use of funds for various vocational education pro- 
grams. NSPE had called upon the conferees to delete 
the Bush amendment because of the serious damage 
it might do to engineering and scientific technician 
education by putting the states into that function, for 
which they are neither qualified nor experienced. 


SCIENCE INFORMATION SERVICE—The National 
Science Foundation will establish a Science Informa- 
tion Service to index, abstract and translate scientific 
information, and develop programs to make such in- 
formation more readily available. A Science Infor- 
mation Council will advise in this work. 


This sketchy review of the major provisions of the 
bill will indicate that the over-all four year program of 
Federal aid to education leaves many questions and 
will create new problems. It is to be hoped that the 
Commissioner of Education will make wide use of his 
new authority to create advisory committees of twelve 
members each, including four members who are 
recognized scholars in engineering, mathematics or 
science. Although the legislation covers general edu- 
cation, throughout its development it was “sold” large- 
ly on the basis of the national defense as related to 
engineering and science. The extent to which it may 
aid or harm engineering and science will depend upon 
the wisdom with which it is administered. 
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Thinking Ahead in the Engineering Profession... . 


The Place of 


the Engineering 


Technician 


ODAY we have a problem. Now, problems are not 

novel in our daily life. And this particular problem 

actually is not new. It just sort of grew up suddenly 
on our blind side, and now, we are surprised—even 
startled to the point where our national wits tend to 
scatter a bit. Our problem is: “How best to provide the 
technically competent manpower which we need now and 
which we seem destined to need so acutely in the fore- 
seeable future.” The answer to this problem involves 
both a better educational pattern and a better manpower 
utilization pattern and philosophy. The answer to this 
problem not only directly affects the personal lives and 
welfare of all the people directly involved, but seems to 
be a critical factor in our national security and in our 
whole social and economic structure. So, it is indeed a 
problem of some moment. This problem is of direct sig- 
nificance and importance to the engineering profession. 
We are in it whether we like it or not. 


Our national problem is represented in the much- 
publicized shortage of scientists and engineers. Regard- 
less of such debates as we may hear or read involving 
the sematics or statistics of this situation, there is no 
dodging the fact that we do have shortages of adequate 
competencies in the right places. And this is a time of 
peace—or at least nothing worse than a “cold war” of 
nerves and technologies. We are just getting accustomed 
to universal travel by air with piston engines and _ tur- 
bines—with jets coming up—when we are confronted 
with the fantastic fact of spaceships actually in flight! 
And lest we tend to feel smug about the fact that these 
first space-flying technological creations of man cannot 
yet be fully controlled, we should remember that the 
Wright Brothers’ first flying machine was no less uncon- 
trollable. Less dramatic by comparison now, we have 
electronic ovens for our kitchens and electronic “brains” 
just beginning to be translated on a major scale from 
military purposes into business and industrial uses. Things 
such as these require human brains and adroitness in 
tremendous quantity, and of high quality. 


And so, we find ourselves on the threshold of a highly 
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technological era, and already “fresh out” of qualified 
manpower, on the basis of our habits of utilization. In 
spite of our “exploding population” not enough persons 
are being born daily to go through our traditional edu- 
cational cycle and give us the quantity of engineers and 
scientists which we will need in everyday life on the 


Here at one of National Carbon’s development 
laboratories, a technician watches through an obser- 
vation port in a flame-test chamber as a new graphite- 
base material is put through its paces. 
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basis of our present traditional methods of education 
and utilization. 

Times do change, and we had better make an effort 
to change with them—change our sights or be engulfed. 


Most of you readers know the history of engineering. 
The first engineering was for military purposes, followed 
by roads, bridges and aqueducts for the common people, 
and hence called “civil” engineering to distinguish it from 
the military. Then came mechanical, electrical, and the 
whole family of applied arts and sciences as the store of 
technical knowledge grew. All this you know, but how 
often do you think about it—ponder it—in the light of 
its sociological import and other comparisons of today? 
In those early days these men did not object to being 
called “electricians” or “mechanics.” Even Charles Stein- 
metz, the “wizard” of early electrical science and educa- 
tion was mentioned in contemporary literature as an 
“electrician.” In fact, what about our present engineering 
colleges? The land-grant college system, which includes 
such renowned engineering schools as MIT, etc., was 
set up as “colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts”"— 
no mention of “engineering.” However, as the fields ex- 
panded, there came a change. Professional consciousness 
took form, and the professional-technical societies were 
founded—partly for self-education, and partly for mutual 
prestige and promotion. Even in engineering education, 
you may recall that before the turn of the century the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education was 
formed. Note the word “promotion.” Even less than 
seventy years ago, engineering education itself was fight- 
ing for a niche of recognition and acknowledgment of 
respectability in the cloistered halls of traditional higher 
education in the classical sense. 


Even in its maturing and more secure status, engineer- 
ing education still has its hassle with the traditional 
“liberal arts.” Experiments and debates continue as to 
how much time can be taken out of a four-year engi- 
neering curriculum for social-humanistic studies, eco- 
nomics, business administration, history and government, 
and other topics intrinsically valuable, and still at the 
end of four years have an individual with enough of the 
available welter of scientific and technical information 
to be legitimately called an “engineer.” Thirty to fifty 
years ago the scope of available technological and scien- 
tific information was of such proportions that the tradi- 
tional four-year engineering curricula had a fair chance 
to cover the ground reasonably well. With continuing 
expansion of technical knowledge and growing realiza- 
tion of the scope still to be learned or digested for later 
application, the engineering spectrum—educationally as 
well as professionally—must be re-evaluated and re-divided 
—for example as indicated in the recent ASEE Grinter 
Report. 


I mentioned Steinmetz. Let us consider him again 
for a moment. I mentioned that he was referred to as 
an “electrician” even though he was an _ outstanding 
authority on electrical and related science. In a way he 
was typical of the old “seat-of-the-pants” school, like 
Kettering, Edison, Ford, the Wright Brothers, and many 
others, learning things by doing them; and then similarly 
teaching others. In those days such people were, initially 
at least, one-man “teams” insofar as engineering explora- 
tions were concerned. Even as they developed beyond 
the initial stages, the individual could do the handwork 
as well as the brain work required, with ‘thie’ aid of sup- 
porting craftsmen; Mr. Bell and Mr. Watson of telephone 
fame, for example. Thus, with minor over-simplification, 
we can say evolved the “two-man team” of engineer plus 
craftsman to accomplish an engineering project. 


Manpower Relationships—The Engineering Team 


Times change, however, and we are beginning to see 
that in our national habit of topsy-like growth, we have 
been trying to make-do with a 2-part “team” (the en- 
gineer plus the craftsman) beyond the ability of such a 
“team” to cope with the currently expanded—and ever 
expanding—technology of our daily life. 

In the “2-man team” pattern, the engineer or scientist 
must take time to do for himself the many parts of his 
work which do not require or justify his time or talents. 
In many instances such work would be done even better 
by a competent aide such as is envisioned in the engi- 
neering technician. The time and effort of the engineer 
or scientist thus “salvaged” would directly enhance by 
the same amount his productive capacity and hence his 
earning power and personul satisfaction. This, incidentally 
would contribute substantially to a correction of the 
“shortage” of scientific-engineering manpower. 

So, at long last, we are beginning to give serious 
national recognition to the need for a 3-man “team” 
(the engineer, plus the engineering technician, plus the 
craftsman) in the effective execution of an engineering 
project. We have been hearing quite a lot about this 
recently and NSPE has begun to exert some influence in 
this direction. This could be a major part of a lasting 
answer to our national question of adequate technical 
and scientific manpower. 

To produce efficiently a 3-part “team” of satisfying 
effectiveness requires a 3-part educational program; (1) 
the university-collegiate program for engineers and scien- 
tists; (2) the technical-institute type of engineering pro- 
gram for engineering technicians, with counterpart pro- 
grams in other technologies such as medical and dental, 
accounting, industrial production, secretarial science and 
others, and (3) vocational-trade programs for the crafts- 
man. 

This “team” idea, of course is not new. It was “dis- 
covered” and brought to public attention here in the 


Drafting is typical of the wide 
array of semi-professional func- 
tions that may be performed by 
engineering technicians, 
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The technician is of great value 
in such fields of activity as the de- 
velopment of products. Here is the 
Lummus Company’s new engineer- 
ing development center at New- 
ark, N. J. 


United States about thirty years ago through national 
studies of engineering education and of technical institute 
education conducted by the American Society for Engi- 


neering Education. Perhaps I should say “rediscovered,” 


because both the idea and this pattern of manpower 
coordination and utilization long had been the established 
pattern of the technically proficient nations of Europe. 
Europe was the seed-bed from which the idea was brought 
to the United States before the turn of the century. The 
idea “took,” but in a scattered and desultory sort of 
manner, perhaps because the engineering profession itself 
was then struggling for recognition in the same general 
area of technological activity, sometimes called “applied 
science.” 

Before continuing, my approach to this matter is 
based upon two definitions. One of these definitions de- 
scribes a person in terms of a job-description. This per- 
son represents a segment of the engineering-industrial- 
scientific manpower spectrum. His counterpart also is to 
be found in other professional and business fields where 
in many instances he has been accorded a status and 
recognition far beyond the over-cautious and preliminary 
beginnings of status and recognition to be found presently 
in the engineering-industrial field. This person is the 
engineering technician, and we define him thus: 


The Engineering Technician 


. Classified on the basis of educational certifica- 
tion, the engineering technician would be a graduate of 
a technical-institute type of curriculum as accredited by 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, or rec- 
ognized equivalent. Classified occupationally, the engi- 
neering technician performs semi-professional functions 
of an engineering or scientific nature, largely upon his 
own initiative and under only general supervision of a 
professional engineer or scientist; he assists, and supple- 
ments the work of, the engineer or scientist. 

“Typical among the wide array of semi-professional 
functions performed by engineering and scientific tech- 
nicians are: Drafting, design, and development of prod- 
ucts and of engineering plant; installing and operating 
equipment, estimating costs, selling, and advising custo- 
mers on the use of engineering or scientific equipment. 

“In many instances, the technician may serve as a 
liaison between the engineer or scientist on the one hand, 
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and the skilled craftsman or layman on the other hand. 
In carrying out these various activities, he may have 
group leadership responsibilities. The technician must be 
able to communicate mathematically, scientifically, and 
linguistically.” 

Now, in direct and intimate relationship with this per- 
son, we turn to a parallel definition. This one covers the 
formalized educational process designed to serve the 
person fitted to become an engineering technician. 

In industrial lingo, we might say—the educational 
program is designed to “produce” engineering technicians 
from qualified and appropriately selected raw stock. We 
define such a program as “technical-institute education.” 


Technical Institute Education 


“The term refers to the intermediate strata of technical 
curricula which in general are of two years duration (full- 
time) beyond the high school level. Curricula are tech- 
nological in nature, and they differ in both content and 
purpose from those of the vocational school on the one 
hand, and from those of the engineering college on the 
other hand. 

“Such curricula emphasize the understanding and prac- 
tical application of basic principles of mathematics and 
science as they relate to a major technical specialty, rather 
than the acquisition of proficiency in manual skills. High 
school graduation is required for admission, and mathe- 
matics through algebra and geometry are prerequisite. 

“The programs of instruction are similar in nature to, 
but briefer and more completely technical in content than, 
professional engineering curricula. The major purpose is 
to prepare individuals for a high degree of occupational 
proficiency in various technical positions or specialized 
areas of activity encompassed within the broad field of 
engineering enterprise.” 

The objective of these definitions is to contribute to a 
better understanding of the significant common interests 
and differences to be found in the somewhat troubled 
boundary area between the engineering technician and the 
skilled craftsman on the one hand, and between the en- 
gineering technician and the engineer on the other hand. 
These areas of relationship are of the utmost imporiance 
to the engineering profession in general, and to NSPE in 
particular. They present us with a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity for leadership if we can but see it soon enough. 
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Relationships in Educational Spectrum 


In considering the proper place of the technical-institute 
program in our national educational and professional spec- 
trum, attention must be focused upon the fact that it is the 
engineering field which has “exploded.” As engineering 
moves into the realms of science in contradistinction to the 
realms of application and operation in which engineering 
started and has grown, two facts stand out with increasing 
clarity. 

One of these facts is that some adequate and integrated 
provision must be made to continue to supply the tech- 
nically competent manpower required for this engineering 
application and operation, and required also to augment 
and to supplement the professional engineer and the scien- 
tist in research, design, development, and supervision. In 
any event, this manpower is an inseparable part of the 
over-all engineering manpower spectrum. In general effect, 
it is taking the place of “the engineer” as we have known 
him, as “the engineer” of today and of tomorrow increas- 
ingly takes his new place and becomes more and more 
devoted to the scientific problems and opportunities of the 
expanding technological universe. This manpower area is 
the professional area of the “engineering technician.” The 
engineering profession cannot afford to ignore this. 


Tue second fact is that, for his optimum development, the 
engineering technician is best served by an educational pro- 
gram which is intimately related to, but which differs sig- 
nificantly from, the program most effective for the en- 
gineer, and which likewise differs significantly from the 
educational program most effective in developing and en- 
hancing the skills and the “know-how” of the craftsman. 
In contrast with the engineer, the engineering technician 
does not need to have either the depth or the extent-of 
mathematical or scientific understanding required by—and 
of—the engineer. However, the engineering technician does 
need to have a practical working understanding of essen- 
tially the same subject matter within his selected tech- 
nology. He also needs appropriate communications skills. 
For uncompromised results, this requires an educational 
approach comparable in quality and general level to the 
university-collegiate engineering program, but differing 
significantly in that the emphasis required is that of prac- 
tical application of established scientific principles rather 
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than the derivation or extension of new scientific knowledge 
or techniques. 


Further, in contrast with the craftsman and his highly 
commendable educational program of vocational-trade- 
skills and “know-how,” the engineering technician does 
not benefit significantly from the development of proficiency 
in manual or related skills nor from technological subject 
matter taught from that angle. However, the engineering 
technician does need to have—or, at least can profit by 
having—a general working knowledge of the nature of 
manual skills related to his area of occupational and subject- 
matter interest. For uncompromised results, this requires an 
educational approach distinctly different from and of much 
more rigorously technical level than the skill-proficiency 
program effective for the craftsman and commonly repre- 
sented in the vocational-trade or ‘“vocational-technical” 
program with which we are all familiar. I may add in pass- 
ing that this significant and necessary distinction is broadly 
overlooked in the efforts currently being made to obtain a 
Federal subsidy program of program-extension for so- 
called “area-vocational” schools. 


The consensus among the regional committees of our 
survey all over the country is overwhelmingly to the effect 
that the technical-institute type of educational program, as 
defined and as currently needed, lies very much closer to 
the professional levels of engineering than to the trade- 
skills and technical craft level of the “vocational” program. 
Here, it should be clearly understood that this in no wise 
is a criticism of nor a reflection upon the “vocational” pro- 
gram—which in a great many instances is doing an ex- 
cellent and valuable job in its appropriate field—but merely 
a statement of proper relationship. There is strong evidence 
that these critical distinctions are confused in the proposals 
currently being promoted by vocational interests in several 
states. NSPE influence in these areas could help to clarify 
such situations. 


This brings up another question: What is the relation- 
ship between acceptable technical-institute type curricula 
and the typical basic “pre-professional” curricula of the 
junior college or “lower-division” collegiate curricula lead- 
ing to the engineering degree? At the risk of over-simplifi- 
cation, I may say that the person who finishes the first two 
years of an engineering curriculum as presently catalogued 
by most of the ECPD-accredited engineering colleges and 
universities is not adequately prepared for productive em- 
ployment, either as an engineering technician or as an en- 
gineer. Such a person has too much of too little to qualify 
as an engineering technician, and he is only at the thresh- 
old of his engineering professional-technical subject matter. 


This leads to another point of major importance and all- 
too-much confusion: This is the misguided idea that the 
zone of the engineering technician is the natural “dumping 
ground” for those who “can’t make the grade” in engineer- 
ing. As a matter of fact, most of those unfortunate misfits 
who “cannot make the grade” in engineering as now han- 
dled educationally or professionally would be just as miser- 
able misfits in the field of the engineering technician. Part 
of this confused thinking—if it be “thinking”—is just care- 
lessness; part of it is ignorance, whether willful or acci- 
dental; and part of it—let us face it—is selfish fear of loss 
or compromise of social or professional “position” by our 
friends and associates in border-line zones of educational 
or professional enterprise. Regardless of source, all such 
confusion is damaging to everybody concerned. 


The field of the engineering technician is no more logi- 
cally to be considered the “dumping ground” for misfit en- 
gineers than is the field of engineering logically to be 


(Continued on page 45) 
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DIGEST 


A short digest of a monthly bulletin published by the National Society of 
Professional Engineers in the interest of advancing cooperative relations between 
professional engineers and their employers. To regularly receive the complete pub- 
lication which is distributed widely to industrial, commercial and educational organizations, 
write the NSPE, 2029 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


¢ A two-week strike of approximately 1,800 engineers 
and scientists employed in the Research and Development 
Departments of RCA’s Camden (N.J.) area operations 
ended on July 19. The strikers, represented by the Associa- 
tion of Professional Engineering Personnel, ESA, walked 
out and established picket lines when negotiations for a 
new collective bargaining contract failed. 

The chief issues which led to the strike involved the 
union’s demand for a guaranteed merit kitty and a new 
layoff and recall program. The settlement states that the 
union and the company will jointly develop a merit review 
plan to be instituted in 1959. The layoff and rehiring pro- 
cedure, as agreed to by the parties, permits bumping be- 
tween locations in the Camden area and establishes reten- 
tion credits based on salary, merit review record, education, 
length of. service and experience. 

The strike, the sixth such strike by an engineers’ union 
in the past five years, has served to revive the debate over 
professionalism v. unionism. The APEP group has often 
been proclaimed by ESA leaders as a leading example of 
a highly professional group within the union federation. 
In urging a settlement on its terms, the union referred 
to its strike action as causing a “deplorable delay of critical 
defense contracts. .. .” 


* * * * 


v As Congress is in the stretch drive for adjournment, 
one of the major items of professional import is the 
Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill. NSPE has called upon 
the House members, supported by state society, chapter 
and individual action, to demand hearings before adopting 
the Senate-passed provision setting up special rules for 
the construction industry. These provisions would operate 
to permit professional engineers employed in the construc- 
tion industry to be forced into a building trades union 
without a separate vote. At press time, Speaker Rayburn 
had referred the bill to the House labor committee and 
it is expected to die there. However, there is still some 
talk of trying to bring it to the floor without committee 
approval which would require a two-thirds vote. 


* * * * * 


¢ The President has signed into law the bill to provide 
training in and out of Government for Federal employees. 
The Civil Service Commission will administer the law, 
and agency heads will be responsible for training details, 
such as the kind of training, selection of employees and 
allocation of funds. Trainees will be required to remain 
in the agency for at least three times the length of the train- 
ing period, or repay the training costs. 


* * * * * 


v The following item is taken from the “Texas Pro- 
fessional Engineer,” published by the Texas Society of 
Professional Engineers, July, 1958, issue: 
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“The State Registration Enforcement Committee, H. Q. 
Haile, Jr., of Austin, Chairman, has defended the title, 
‘Engineer,’ on a national scale. Attention to the infraction 
was called by the Panhandle Chapter when an employee 
of Air Temp Division, Chrysler Corporation, termed him- 
self ‘Field Engineer,’ a label TSPE takes exception to 
because it is not always used to designate a registered or 
professional engineer. He is more often a field represent- 
ative with technical training. 

“Haile contacted Dayton, Ohio, headquarters of the 
Chrysler Corporation and presented TSPE’s case to the 
Director of Personnel. Chrysler Corporation has acquiesced 
to TSPE and will discontinue use of the term ‘Field 
Engineer’ in Texas. The Director of Personnel expressed 
a desire to work with TSPE and lend technical assistance 
in the application and installation of mechanical equip- 
ment. He termed Chrysler Corporation a service organiza- 
tion and offered these services in helping engineers put 
equipment in the proper place.” 


* * * * * 


¢ The Department of Labor has published, “Employ- 
ment Outlook for Technicians,” which contains valuable 
reference data for those interested in technician manpower 
supply and relationship to engineers. Available from Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at twenty five cents per copy... 
The Association of Professional Engineers of British 
Columbia recently received accolades for its conduct and 
public statement during a strike of utility workers which 
threatened to cut off the only available electric service. 
The professional group supported the action of the com- 
pany’s P.E.’s in keeping service open during the strike 
because the engineers’ prime responsibility is to the public. 
. .» NSPE member John Constance is the author of “How 
to Become a Professional Engineer,” a 272-page book on 
the why, what and how of engineering registration. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill, N.Y., $5.50. 


* * * * 


dv The NLRB’s General Counsel has ruled that pro- 
fessional employees represented by a union can escape 
further representation by withdrawing when the collective 
bargaining contract has expired. Fifteen pharmacists with- 
drew from a union of forty-five rank-and-file employees and 
employer refused the union’s demand to bargain for the 
professionals. The union’s unfair labor practice charge 
against the employer was dismissed by the General Coun- 
sel because the law gives professional employees a separate 
vote, and the withdrawal to form a professional unit was, 
in effect, an exercise of the professionals’ right. This de- 
cision is a partial retreat from the NLRB policy that pro- 
fessional employees who are part of an over-all unit cannot 
secure a separate decertification vote for the professionals 
only. 
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Comments on Professional 
Aspects of Engineers’ Strike 


In July approximately 1,800 
engineers and scientists, repre- 
sented for collective bargaining 
by the Association of Profes- 
sional Engineering Personnel, 
ESA, went on strike and estab- 
lished picket lines at three plants 
of RCA near Camden, N.J. The 
two-week strike has served to 
revive the controversy over pro- 
fessionalism v. unionism. The 
following three statements are 
pertinent to this discussion. 
NSPE President Dunn's state- 
ment was issued at the request 
of an engineering magazine and 
the two letters are reprinted 
verbatim as they appeared in 
the Camden Courier-Post. 


The recent two-week strike of en- 
gineers and scientists employed in the 
Research and Development Depart- 
ments of RCA’s Camden area opera- 
tions is further confirmation of 
NSPE’s long-held viewpoint that pro- 
fessionalism and unionism are incom- 
patible, according to a statement is- 
sued by Clark A. Dunn, president of 
the National Society. 

In response to requests for Society 
comment upon the strike which was 
conducted by the Association of Pro- 
fessional Engineering Personnel 
(ESA), representing approximately 
1,800 engineers and scientists, Dr. 
Dunn said that wherever unionism has 
spread to engineers it has been fol- 
lowed by strikes, picket lines and 
other usual union tactics. 

“It has long been obvious that if 
engineers want unions they must ac- 
cept the consequences,” Dr. Dunn 
said. “It is foolhardy to pretend that 
the concepts of professionalism can 
survive or flourish in an atmosphere 
of collective bargaining. This latest 
strike is nothing new in proof of our 
comment. It was, in fact, the sixth 
strike by an engineers’ union in the 
past five years.” 

The NSPE spokesman added that 
the Society has urged upon profes- 
sional engineers a realization that 
they “cannot have their cake and eat 
it too.” He said that the evidence 
shows that many of the present en- 
gineering unions proclaim their devo- 
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tion to professional concepts, but the 
recent strike, added to others, plus 
demonstrations and other union tac- 
tics, show that such a claim, even if 
sincere, is a mirage and a delusion. 
“Professional engineers are realists,” 
Dr. Dunn said, “And they know that 
professional status must be based on 
public understanding and recognition 
for their professional contribution to 
society. It is rather futile to look for 
this response from the public while 
walking a picket line a la trade un- 
ions. It should be noted in this regard 
that the engineers’ union based part 
of its argument for a settlement on 
its proposed terms on the ground that 
essential defense work was being de- 
layed by the strike. 


Frustrated Engineer 
Faces Issue 


“These comments are not intended 
to indicate any opinion regarding the 
validity of the matters at issue in the 
strike or to say which party was at 
fault,” he added. “The purpose of these 
statements is to emphasize the firm 
belief of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers that the only pro- 
fessional method of solving griev- 
ances between professional engineer 
and employer is through the develop- 
ment of effective communications be- 
tween the engineers and management.” 

The NSPE president said that the 
studies of the Engineer-in-Industry 
Committee have led to the firm con- 
clusion that the only sound approach 
to the problems of employed en- 
gineers consistent with professional 
concepts is through cooperative rela- 
tions with management and all ele- 
ments of the engineering profession. 

“I am so ashamed of myself that I 
am forced to write this letter although 
my talents lie in other than literary 
spheres. 

“When I entered RCA, I was consid- 
ered to have a great deal of potential 
and my associates now seem to feel I 
am a good engineer. I have absolutely no 
grievances against the company. I have 
engaged in a series of interesting proj- 
ects, have received free advance educa- 
tion, and my pay is remarkable for a 
man of such little experience and in 
relation to men of equal ability who 
joined other companies. 

“Today, I am involved in a union and 


a strike and my whole philosophy in 
life rebels against what I am doing. It’s 
not even clear to me how I got in- 
volved in this ‘professional society,’ 
yet I can't leave it in a crisis as I would 
look even more cowardly than I am. 

“My friends in management and in 
mine and other professions are dis- 
gusted with me—and should be. I be- 
lieve in unions in certain types of work 
where the difference between the good 
and mediocre worker is not crucial. How- 
ever, your happiness as individuals and 
the very welfare of the nation may well 
depend on differentiating between the 
good and mediocre engineer. 

“I am in a dilemma. I am not inter- 
ested in becoming a part of management 
as I like to work more independently. I 
am too much of an individual to favor 
a union. I cannot in the future be rec- 
ognized to any great extent individually 
as traditionally, unions have eventually 
equally recognized all people in the 
same classification regardless of talents. 
IT cannot depend on weight of numbers 
as I feel I am a good engineer and, as 
in all professions, there are more medi- 
ocre than good performers. The quality 
of my work is my best weapon and this 
weapon will be destroyed. 

“Naturally, my only alternative is to 
leave RCA to save my self-respect. This 
I will do as soon as economic condi- 
tions permit and I can uproot my fam- 
ily. I only hope that others will learn 
from my experience and that the public 
will not judge all engineers from our 
performance at RCA. 

“FRUSTRATED ENGINEER” 


Answer Given to 
Frustrated Engineer 


“Kudos to ‘Frustrated Engineer’ for 
his eloquent exposition of the predica- 
ment in which RCA Engineers found 
themselves. It is rarely that an engineer 
can be so articulate in the use of English. 

“I would like to suggest to ‘Frustrated’ 
that he has other alternatives than quit- 
ting RCA. It would be a tragic loss to 
a company with the reputation for out- 
standing engineering talent enjoyed by 
RCA, if very many engineers shared 
the opinion that the only way to re- 
store their self-respect lay in leaving 
the company. 

“The Association of Professional En- 
gineering Personnel does not have a 
union shop contract with RCA. ‘Frus- 
trated’ need never have joined. If he 
feels that he was duped into joining by 
the belief that APEP was, as its name 
implies, a true association of profes- 
sional engineers, he should resign. It is 
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certainly not necessary for him to leave 
the company. If he really resents the 
unprofessional actions of APEP during 
the past two weeks, he can best make 
his objections apparent by returning to 
work. This requires only a relatively 
small amount of intestinal fortitude. It 
is a sad commentary upon the ethical 
standards of the engineering profession, 
if loyalty to a union transcends the devo- 
tion of the members of that profession 
to those standards. 

“ ‘Frustrated’ can take an even more 
positive stand for professional ethics by 
the expenditure of a small amount of 
effort. He can obtain a license to prac 
tice engineering from the State of New 
Jersey, giving him the legal right to en- 
title himself a professional engineer. If 
he is as good an engineer as he appears 
to be, the required examinations should 
hold no terrors for him. He will then 
be eligible to join the National Society 
of Professional Engineers, a rapidly 
growing organization of 45,000 engineers, 
every one with the legal right to call 
himself a professional engineer. This 
organization is devoted to promoting 
the professional and economic status of 
engineers. It has no objection to engineer- 
ing employes associating themselves to 
promote these objectives. It encourages 
such organizations. 

“But it does have a firm conviction 
that joining unions and participating in 
strikes are inconsistent with the high 
ethical principles of a learned profes- 
sion. 

“By following this procedure ‘Frus- 
trated’ can restore his self-respect and 
enjoy the respect of real professional 
engineers both in RCA and out without 
sacrificing his position with the company 
where his opportunities for advance- 
ment in his chosen profession are ad- 
mittedly so great. Those who did not 
respect his conduct would certainly not 
deserve the proud title of professional 
engineer. 

“THeopore H. Story, P.E. 
“Merchantville” 


New York State Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers—Fall Meeting, 
September 11-13, 1958, Hotel Utica, 
Utica, New York. 


Virginia Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, October 
16, 1958, John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


National Society of Professional 
Engineers — Fall Meeting, October 
23-25, 1958, St. Francis otel, San 
Francisco, California. 


National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Winter Meeting, Febru- 
ary 19-21, 1959, Dinkler-Tutwiler 
Hotel, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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Allison C. Neff, Past President of 
National Society, Dead at 55 


One of NSPE’s most ardent sup- 
porters, Allison C. Neff, Society presi- 
dent in 1955-56, died August 11 after 
a heart attack at his home in Middle- 
town, Ohio. He was vice president 
and Central Division manager of 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, 
Inc. 

Mr. Neff, 55, served as a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Na- 


Allison C. Neff 


tional Society from 1948 to 1950, and 
was also active in committee affairs. 
His most recent efforts were in 1957- 
58 as chairman of both the Com- 
mittee on Improved Professional Ac- 
tivities and the Nominating Commit- 
tee. 


Hail House Passage of 
Jenkins-Keogh Bill 


“The overwhelming House passage 
of the Jenkins-Keogh Bill (H.R. 10) on 
July 29, 1958, represents a significant 
step toward achieving a measure of tax 
equality for this nation’s ten million 
self-employed business and _profes- 
sional men,” Robert C. Vogt, P. E., 
representative of the National Society 
on the Executive Committee and 
Board of Directors of the American 
Thrift Assembly, said in a statement 
immediately following the House vote. 
Mr. Vogt is a senior partner in the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, consulting engineer- 
ing firm of Vogt, Ivers, Seaman and 
Associates. 

“Professional consulting engineers, 
along with other groups of profes- 
sional and self-employed businessmen 
who have actively supported the 
American Thrift Assembly in its efforts 
to have the Jenkins-Keogh Bill enacted 
into law, can take great pride, for this 
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He also served as president of the 
Ohio SPE and the Cleveland Society 
of Professional Engineers. He was a 
member of the Professional Engineers 
Conference Board for Industry, The 
Engineering Society of Cincinnati, and 
an associate member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. 

A native of Cleveland, Mr. Neff 
received a B.S. degree in mechanical 
engineering from the Case Institute of 
Technology in 1925. He began his 
career as assistant city engineer in 
East Cleveland. From 1929 to 1944 
he was associated with the Ohio Cor- 
rugated Culvert Company. He joined 
Armco Drainage in 1944 as Ohio sales 
manager. He was named Central Divi- 
sion manager in 1944 and vice presi- 
dent in 1945. 

He was councilman and member of 
the City Planning Commission of 
Braker Heights, Ohio, from 1944 to 
1946. He served as vice president of 
the Ohio Highway and Turnpike As- 
sociation from 1948 to 1957. From 
1952 to 1957 he was president of the 
City Planning Commission of Middle- 
town. 

He is survived by his widow, Helen. 
and three sons, Allison, Jr., Wil- 
liam, and Richard. 


Deceased ... 


Robert F. Blanks, of Denver. Colo- 
rado, member of Colorado Society of 
Professional Engineers. 

Daniel Webster Cole, of Marietta. 
Georgia, member of Georgia Engineer- 
ing Society 

Ernest G. de Coriolis, of Toledo, Ohio. 
member of Toledo Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. 

Walter Ferris, of Milwaukee. Wiscon- 
sin, vice president, The Oilgear Com- 


pany. 
C. W. Hanson, of Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, member of Pennsylvania Soci- 


ety of Professional Engineers. 

John K. Hoskins, of Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, former Assistant Surgeon 
General and chief of the Sanitary Engi- 
neering Division, Public Health Service. 

Jacob Mark, of Scarsdale, New York. 
member of New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers. 

Charles W. Mitchell, of Brooklyn, 
New York, member of New York State 
Society of Professional Engineers. 

Walter B. Morton, of Bethlehem. 
Pennsylvania, member of Pennsylvania 
Society of Professional Engineers. 

Kenneth W. Reed, of East Cleveland. 
Ohio, member of National Society of 
Professional Engineers. 

James J. Ryan, of Warren. Pennsyl- 
vania, member of Pennsylvania Society 
of Professional Engineers. 
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Reports covering all facets of the 
engineering profession—many of vital 
importance—will be presented to 
NSPE’s Board of Directors at the fall 
meeting in San Francisco. The dates: 
October 23-25. The place: St. Francis 
Hotel. 

In addition to these committee re- 
ports, a varied program is on tap for 
those members journeying to the West 
Coast. Bert Hirsch, president of the 
host Golden Gate Chapter, is heading 
the steering committee for this final 
NSPE session of 1958 and states that 
every effort is being made to make the 
meeting a memorable one. Mr. Hirsch 
recently replaced Leo W. Ruth as 
committee chairman after the latter 
was elected California SPE president. 

An innovation from regular NSPE 
meetings has activities starting with 
a noon luncheon on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 23, rather than the usual open- 
ing dinner. George Christopher, 
mayor of San Francisco, will welcome 
the members at this affair. Featured 
on the luncheon program will be a 
talk by James N. Landis, president 
of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers. He will discuss the role 
of unity in the engineering profession. 

Paul Speegle, columnist on the San 
Francisco Chronicle will be the guest 
speaker at the banquet on Friday eve- 
ning, October 24. 

Some of the committee report topics 
and probable speakers are as follows: 

Status of the revisions to the Model 
Registration Law—Robert William- 
son, chairman, Registration Com- 
mittee. Final outcome on the Society’s 
most active year in national legisla- 
tion, including reports on self-retire- 
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The Golden Gate Bridge 


ment plans, TVA engineering service 
provisions, the threat to the profes- 
sion in the labor reform bill, NSPE’s 
efforts in Federal pay raises for en- 
gineers and scientists, and the latest 
developments in education from the 
legislative angle. Robert F. Miller, 
chairman, Legislative Committee, will 
discuss these topics. 

Progress on the development of stu- 
dent chapter programs will be given in 
a report by J. Neils Thompson, chair- 
man, Student Chapter Committee. 
Implementation of the so-called 
“Texas Plan” for promoting member- 
ship will be discussed by Thomas T. 
Mann, chairman, Membership Com- 
mittee. 

NSPE’s participation in the Su- 
preme Court consideration of the 
Lublin-McGaughy case, which will 


Varied Program 
Planned for 


determine whether the Wage-Hour 
Law applies to consulting engineers, 
as well as NSPE’s amicus brief in the 
Kyne case, which involves a defense 
of the professional provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, will be covered. 

The plans, progress and current 
status of the Society’s Voluntary Fund 
Campaign will be reported on by 
John D. Coleman, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Income. 

Naturally, there will be many other 
reports given at the fall meeting, but 
the above mentioned will highlight the 
sessions. 

Ample time will be given to the 
social side of the program for both 
members and their wives. Included 
among the events will be a cocktail 
party at the famed Omar Khayyam 
restaurant. 


“Snug Harbor”’—Sailboat Regattas are favorite sports events at Clear 
Lake, popular summer playground in the Northern California segment of 
the Redwood Empire. The lake is a rendezvous for tourists and vacationers 


who enjoy water sports and fishing. 
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RATIOWAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


Poster design for the 1959 Na- 
tional Engineers’ Week. The posters 
are available in two sizes from the 
National Society. More than 30,000 
posters were used during the 1958 
Week on industry and school bul- 
letin boards, in engineering offices, 
and in store window and other 
exhibits. 


A celestial object more than half a 
million light years distant from our 
solar system is featured in the basic 
poster design for the 1959 National 
Engineers’ Week, February 22-28. 
The object pictured is the so-called 
Andromeda Galaxy, actually a giant 
pinwheel made up of billions of stars 
and believed to be about the same 
size as our own Milky Way Galaxy. 
The striking night sky photograph, 
made with one of the world’s largest 
telescopes, is designed to emphasize 
the theme for the 1959 Week, “Engi- 
neering . for the Age of Space.” 
This theme was selected to call atten- 
tion to the role played by science and 
engineering in bringing about the new 
era which America and other nations 
are now entering—the era of the 
exploration of the space outside the 
atmosphere of our planet. 
Promotional material for the Week 
will point out how engineers are now 
working at the “frontiers of knowl- 
edge” in their efforts to increase man’s 
understanding of the universe. Con- 
siderable publicity is expected to re- 
sult from the fact that American and 


Plans 


Progress 


for ‘59 National 
Engineers Week 


Soviet space activities will very likely 
include lunar satellites by February 
1959, and perhaps even attempts al 
orbiting satellites around the Planet 
Mars. 

The 1959 theme will be the basis 
for newspaper and magazine articles, 
prepared speeches, and radio and TV 
announcements. The theme will also 
be used in career conferences for high 
school juniors and seniors, exhibits 
on engineering achievements, and 
many other projects dramatizing the 
importance of a sound educational 
background in mathematics and the 
physical sciences. 


As in previous years, a group of 
leading engineers are being asked to 


lend their names as sponsors of the 


Week. The full list of sponsors for 


the 1959 Week will be published in 
the October issue of the AMERICAN 
ENGINEER. 


Promotional kits prepared by the 


National Society will be sent to all 
NSPE affiliates early in October. The 
kits will contain five sections devoted 
to suggestions for developing a basic 
Engineers’ Week program at the chap- 
ter level. The suggestions cover news- 
paper publicity, radio and TV public 
service time, exhibits, talks for a 
general audience, and ideas for a 
number of special projects. One com- 
plete section in the kit will be devoted 
to suggestions for planning and or- 
ganizing projects involving school 
groups and educational matters. 
Promotional aids such as_ one- 
minute TV films, radio tape record- 
ings, posters, banners, logotypes, news- 


National Engineers’ Week 
FEBRUARY 22-28, 1959 


paper mat stories, lapel buttons, and 
gummed seals will be available from 
the National Society headquarters 
office. Order blanks describing these 
promotional aids and listing prices 
will be sent to all local chapters and 
state societies. A series of “Action 
Letters” will also be mailed from the 
National Society to keep local Engi- 
neers’ Week committee chairmen in- 
formed as to the promotional material 
being offered. 


Continued on page 49) 


A Message From John L. 
Bahr, Chairman of National 
Engineers’ Week: 

September means organiza- 
tional meetings for many NSPE 
chapters and state societies. For 
those groups determined to have 
a successful Engineers’ Week 
observance in February, 1959, 
it is also the month for organi- 
zational committee meetings to 
launch the advance planning 
necessary for this annual pro- 
gram. As national chairman, I 
have had the opportunity to see 
just how important this advance 
planning is for the success of 
any Engineers’ Week activity. 
An early organized committee is 
an early functioning committee. 
The committee that begins 
functioning in early fall is the 
committee that will be able to 
undertake large projects in Feb- 
ruary without the overly severe 
work load which inevitably falls 
on those who wait until the first 
of the year to get underway. 
Make sure your chapter organ- 
izes its Engineers’ Week com- 
mittee the second week in Octo- 
ber. 
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“Buritpinc for Professional 
Growth,” a 20-minute film covering 
NSPE activities at the chapter, state, 
and national levels will be available to 
all National Society affiiates begin- 
ning October 15. 

The new 16mm film was recently 
completed at the NSPE headquarters 
in Washington, and is based on a 
script developed for the Public Rela- 
tions Committee. Authorization for 
the production of the film was given 
to the Committee by the NSPE Board 
of Directors at the East Lansing meet- 
ing in February of this year. The film 
will be “previewed” by the Board of 
Directors at the San Francisco fall 
meeting, October 23-25. 

Production and _ distribution of 
“Building for Professional Growth” 
marks a significant milestone in public 
relations for the National Society. For 
the first time, all local chapters and 
state societies will have a filmed pres- 
entation of the three-level activities 
of their professional engineering or- 
ganization. Produced on a _ limited 
budget, the film is expected to “point 
the way” for future public relations 
projects involving films made under 
National Society sponsorship. 

Authorization for the film was es- 
sentially the result of the recognition 
by the Board of Directors of the need 
for greater communication among 
NSPE members and potential mem- 
bers as to the extent of the three-level 
operation of the National Society. 

To illustrate the three-level char- 
acter of NSPE, the film has scenes of 
actual chapter and state society meet- 
ings, as well as scenes taken at the 
national-level meetings at East Lan- 
sing and St. Louis. 

Prints of the film may be reserved 
by local chapters or state societies for 
any dates throughout 1958-59 by 
using the coupon below. The $10 
rental fee for each reservation is being 
asked to help defray production and 
distribution costs. Because of the 
limited number of prints available, 
chapters and state societies are re- 
quested to list three choices of show- 


“Building for Profe 
ew 20-Minute, 


ing dates. Prints will be shipped from 
the National Society headquarters in 
time for showing on one of the three 
dates listed. Reservation dates will be 
confirmed by letter from the National 
Society well in advance of the sched- 
uled showing. 

Alert membership, meeting pro- 
gram, and other committee chairmen 
interested in utilizing the NSPE film 
will realize that reservations should 
be made as far in advance as pos- 
sible. 

A new issue of the NSPE Public 
Relations News Letter will call atten- 
tion to the film and carry a reserva- 
tions coupon. The News Letter will 
be mailed in September to all local 
chapters and state societies. The News 
Letter will also introduce an eight- 
page booklet which suggests specific 
ideas for chapter and state society use 
of the film to help inform potential 
members—and existing members— 
about the purposes, objectives, and 
accomplishments of the National So- 
ciety. A copy of the booklet, /deas 
For Your NSPE Film Program, will 
be included with each film reserva- 
tion. 

In addition to the booklet, each 
print shipment from the National 
Society will include a copy of a 15- 
minute talk on the organization and 
objectives of NSPE. The talk was 
prepared for delivery to potential 
members at chapter membership 
meetings. It outlines the basic history 
of the founding and early develop- 
ment of the National Society, and 
follows this up with statistics con- 
cerning present membership. The 
talk calls attention to the way in 
which individual members build for 
professional growth through participa- 
tion in a three-level approach to pro- 
fessional problems. 

Copies of the talk may be repro- 
duced by local chapters and distrib- 
uted to potential members as “take 
home” literature. 

The film is based around a series 
of scenes illustrating three-level NSPE 
activities with a description and anal- 
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ysis of these activities by voice nar- 
ration in the background. Starting 
with typical scenes at chapter and 
state society meetings, the film moves 
on to the national level to show how 
decisions first made by the chapters 
become part of a national approach 
to engineering professionalism. 

The major part of the film is de- 
voted to presenting NSPE activity in 
these areas: 

Inspiring and leading the programs 
calling attention to the importance of 
engineering registration; gathering, 
publishing, and distributing data and 
information on vital issues concern- 
ing the engineer in industry, govern- 
ment service, education, private prac- 
tice, and other fields; cooperating 
with the Congress and state legisla- 
tures on legislation affecting engineer- 
ing and the public interest, and de- 
veloping and executing public rela- 
tions programs such as National 
Engineers’ Week to call attention to 
the role of the engineer in building 
for progress. 

Each of these areas is presented in 
the film by appropriate visual scenes 
and background narration. To illus- 
trate legislative cooperation, for ex- 
ample, the narrator asks the question: 
“What is the importance of a vigor- 
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JESPE Film Available 


ous legislative activity to the profes- 
sional engineer?” Newsreel scenes of 
open hearings in the Capitol and shots 
of NSPE officials testifying on engi- 
neering matters are backed up by 
narration calling attention to the 
scope of National Society legislative 
efforts. 

Other scenes in the film show how 
a continuous stream-of projects flows 
from the chapters and state societies. 
These projects include the Profes- 
sional Engineers’ Income and Salary 
Survey, the five executive research 
survey reports made for the Profes- 
sional Engineers Conference Board, 
the research study conducted by the 
NSPE Engineer-in-Industry Commit- 
tee entitled A Professional Look at 
the Engineer in Industry, the career 
booklet entitled Engineering—A Ca- 
reer of Opportunity, and a number of 
other publications made under the 
sponsorship of the National Society. 

The AMERICAN ENGINEER maga- 
zine, public relations projects such as 
news letters and news releases, and 
the National Engineers’ Week pro- 
gram are also described in the film. 
The objective here is to show how the 
National Society conducts a day-to- 
day public relations program through 
press releases for newspapers, maga- 
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zines, and industry and society publi- 
cations. The narration in these scenes 
points out how widespread publicity 
in the engineering press means recog- 
nition for the efforts of the NSPE 
membership and committees as de- 
veloped through chapter, state, and 
national level activities. 

The chief “selling point” of the 
film for potential members might well 
be summed up in the narration given 
by a past president of the National 
Society: “World events have brought 
the engineering profession into the 
glare of public attention as never be- 
fore. Public interest will increase as 
we move into such areas as space 
technology, nucleonics, and the like. 
This increased responsibility will de- 
mand an increase in_ professional 
growth and development. I believe 
the key to this growth and develop- 
ment is to be found in the professional 
society and only there. None of us 
can possibly have the time or facil- 
ities to accomplish as individuals the 
things the National Society can ac- 
complish in terms of building for 
personal growth and development 
through public service and profes- 
sionalism. It is in the chapter meet- 
ings that this building begins; it is 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Please reserve us the NSPE film **Bu r Professional Growth” 
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For Industrial Careers... 


Professional Development o 


Engineering Students 


The following two papers were presented at 


NSPE’s annual meeting in St. Louis. The remaining 


two papers will appear in the October issue. 


The young engineer should look to extension of his 
engineering education in graduate study, the author 
believes. 


ing as it does after sixteen or more years of reg- 

ularly scheduled classroom activity, has been 
greeted by some as an end to the processes of education. 
Those of you who might have been called upon to inter- 
view and examine engineers for employment or for civil 
service ten or twenty years after graduation must have 
been impressed, as I have, by a certain portion who, upon 
leaving engineering school, had apparently abandoned 
all inclination for further development. I have, on occa- 
sion, asked such men what they read. Responses vary, of 
course, but the failure to keep up with engineering ma- 
terial and aliied information begins to show. I have then 
followed by asking what engineering meeting during the 
past year has most benefited them. This frequently evokes 
an interesting series of reasons why they have not been 
able to attend such a meeting lately. 


G ete from an engineering school, com- 


These extreme cases are not general, fortunately. But, 


Continuing Education 
After Graduation 


By 
ARTHUR M. GOMPF, P.E. 


Consulting Engineer 


to the extent that they do exist and to the extent that 
there are others who have not developed their fullest abili- 
ties, we have a loss, a waste, in the engineering profes- 
sion. It is the responsibility of the engineering societies, 
technical, educational and professional, to supply the 
means and the stimulus which will catch up every en- 
gineering graduate and help him develop into the fullness 
of his professional career. 


The direction should be set before graduation. This is 
accomplished in most areas by the faculties, the engineer- 
in-training examinations and by the cooperative activities 
of the local professional societies. This should introduce 
the graduate, the young engineer, to the existence of 
the next steps. From here, then, the atmosphere of devel- 
opment must continue. 

Obviously, much of the inspiration for professional de- 
velopment must generate within the individual. The most 
we can do as a society and as practicing engineers is to 
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help create the atmosphere of development and to help 
provide the opportunities. 

There are many means to this end. Here are some of 
them: 


Consider Graduate Study 


After completion of the first degree engineering cur- 
riculum, the young engineer should, if there are suitable 
aptitudes and circumstances, look to extension of his en- 
gineering education in graduate study. The past few years 
have seen a considerable growth in the graduate study 
facilities for engineers. There remains much, however, 
that can be done in this area. 

There appears to be no particular problem for a man 
to take graduate work on a full-time residence basis; no 
problem, that is, if finances can be arranged and the con- 
ditions and temperament are suited to adding to the six- 
teen years already spent in full-time education. 

There seems, however, to be much that can be done 
to extend the opportunity for part-time graduate work. 
This is a condition which varies across the country, but 
certainly in some areas, it could be improved by further 
collaboration between the educators and the practicing 
engineers of our society. 

In addition, we have a valuable opportunity to point 
out to our younger associates the need for further train- 
ing in particular aspects of the field in which they are 
working. In other words, we can and should furnish the 
reasoning for and the encouragement toward graduate 
study. 


Participation in Technical Societies 

The young engineer, not unlike his counterpart in the 
other professions, needs the ground on which to meet 
his contemporaries in interest and in work. The great 
technical societies of our country provide the means for 
the engineer’s development into any of many specialized 
areas of engineering. 

Engineers should be encouraged by and permitted by 
their industrial employers to participate in the divisions 
of the technical societies aligned with their respective 
fields of endeavor. Active work in these divisions ex- 
poses a man to others, from other companies, working 
in the same general field. The exchange of ideas, the 
development of industry standards, the probing into new 
applications, all of these and many more areas of com- 
mon interest enrich the individual and likewise bring to 
his employer the benefit of stimulated thinking. 

Each year, a wealth of material is presented at meet- 
ings of the national technical societies. The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the technical society 
with which I am most familiar, has expanded its meet- 
ing programs so greatly that much effort must now be 
expended to properly schedule and fit together the many 
aspects to avoid, as far as possible, conflicts of interest. 


For example, at the annual meeting of the ASME in 
New York in November, a total of about 110 technical 
sessions are scheduled. These will be operated in the 
morning between 9:30 and 12:00 noon and _ between 
2:30 and 4:30 in the afternoon for five days, with an 
added two sessions in the evening. At times there will 
be twelve or more sessions operating simultaneously. At 
each of these sessions as many as four papers are to be 
presented. 

It cannot be represented that all of this great volume 
of material is either new or good. But, as well as such 
things can be regulated, an effort is made to obtain fresh- 
ness and quality. 

Participation of the engineer in these technical activi- 
ties develops other abilities. From listening to papers, he 
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should quite naturally move into presenting papers. From 
seeing sessions operated, he should quite naturally move 
to assistant chairman, to chairman. Here is an area of 
rounding out necessary to many engineers. 


Informal Professional Courses 

At the fall meeting of NSPE in White Sulphur Springs 
there was considerable discussion of the introduction of 
certain courses related to the professional concepts in 
engineering into the curriculum of engineering schools. 
There were cases in which such courses did not receive 
the adequate support of the faculty and administration. It 
was thus indicated as a long road to bring about the 
inclusion of such work in the standard engineering 
curriculum. 

But then, even after some progress is made in this di- 
rection, what about the recent graduate who missed 
exposure to such work? These recent graduates, the cur- 
rent graduates and many yet to come, not reached by 
any such training, will do much to shape the direction 
of the profession during the next ten to twenty years. 
Why not then set up informal courses, available to these 
young engineers, through the state society of professional 
engineers? 

It was from such thinking that the course in “Ac- 
quired Professional Concepts in Engineering” came to be 
offered by the Maryland Society of Professional Engineers 
last year. It consisted of six sessions, presenting such 
subjects as: The History of Engineering as a Profession; 
Engineering Ethics; Engineering Legislation; Engineering 
Registration; Employment Practices, and Professional 
Activities. 

The sessions were held in the auditorium of one of 
the public libraries from 8:00 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. one 
evening a week. A fee of $5.00 was charged for the 
course. 

A total of 95 men registered for the course. They were 
employed in various fields; 37 in industry, 28 in private 
practice offices, 17 in public utilities, 9 in government and 
2 by contractors. Of the 95 who entered, 65 completed the 
course and prepared the required course paper. Certificates 
were issued to these men. 

It appears from data taken in a questionnaire that the 
lecture on Engineering Legislation was of the most in- 
terest to the greatest number of students. This informa- 
tion was considered to be the most needed and many sug- 
gested that more time should be given to this subject. 
The Maryland Society had been fortunate in obtaining 
the services of Milion F. Lunch, NSPE’s legislative 
counsel, and Paul H. Robbins, NSPE’s executive director, 
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for two lectures, and I must point out that nearly everyone 
who commented included some reference to the excel- 
lence of these speakers’ presentations. 

Here are a few of the random comments made upon 
the course in general: 

“The course answered many of my questions concern- 
ing the professional attitude an engineer should cultivate.” 

“The course is one of the most valuable I have ever 
taken—including college courses.” 

“Good start. Need more of this type course. Need more 
support by engineering societies and industry.” 

“Many of the facts presented are not common knowl- 
edge among engineers.” 

“I would suggest the addition of other courses, similar 
in nature on other subjects intended to broaden knowl- 
edge of the profession and its activities. This approach 
is necessary to develop unity.” 

“Pretty good for a starter, could use more meat and 
less wind.” 


“Pleasantly surprised! Administration was excellent. 
Material handled well.” 

“I think that this course would be as valuable, if not 
more valuable to those who are already registered than 
those who are interested in obtaining a license.” 

“Should be on a little higher plane.” 

“Future publicity should emphasize the range of this 
course to the young engineer, the E.I.T. and those who 
desire to become professional engineers.” 


These were not all of the comments received but they 
are representative. The students were asked to suggest, 
in addition, new subjects they would like added. In gen- 
eral, these suggestions were extensions of the same type 
of material already covered. It is interesting to note that 
only five of those who took the course rated it “not very 
useful,” all others rating it “worthwhile” or higher. 


WE believe the comments received and the enthusiasm 
of the students adequately points us to the need for the 
extension of the program by our societies. In Maryland, 
we plan a repeat course next fall. We commend this work 
to you as a worthwhile and a productive activity for the 
future of the profession. 

In his classic Professional Guide for Young Engineers, 
Dr. Wickenden wrote: 

“In the first mile men must work to live; in the sec- 
ond they work to maintain their sense ,of dignity and 
worth. In the first mile men seek subsistence and tangible 
rewards; in the second they strive for the durable satis- 
factions of life. In the first mile men seek pleasure; in 
the second they discover happiness. In the first mile lie 
the fleeting thrills of marriage; in the second, often at 
the end of a long road of self-denial, are to be found 
the enduring fruits of the merging of two personalities. 
The first mile is the mile of discipline; the second the 
mile of freedom. Beyond the mile of evidence and logic 
or the mile of sight lies the second mile of intuition and 
insight, which men and women whose work calls for 
creative imagination can least afford to ignore; physicists 
and mathematicians are likely to be right in the first one; 
while poets and artists are more likely to be right in 
the other.” 

Here is an ideal. Here is depth to be added to the 
engineer’s work, to the engineer’s life. 

The engineer should develop a taste for fitting his 
particular work into the pattern of life as a whole. He 
should try to develop an understanding of many things 
of the world about him. He should appreciate the prob- 
lems that others seek to solve. He should understand his 
work to be another part of the great machine of life. 


The engineer should develop a pride for perfection. 
Perfection, we know, is elusive and seems always beyond 
our reach. But, unless the goals are set at the ideal, the 
achievement is likely to fall far short. Great men in en- 
gineering, and in all walks of life, point this way. The 
engineer needs to know something of these leaders who 
have gone before. 


Then, too, the engineer must keep abreast of the 
rapid developments in his own and in allied fields. The 
pace of expansion in our field makes this an absorbing 
effort. 


The engineer should know something of the history 
of his nation, the law under which it operates, the eco- 
nomic pattern of this and other nations back through 
history, the arts and the allied sciences, the philosophies 
from which patterns grow; in fact, the engineer would 
do well to know all possible of the people and life about 
him and through all the ages. 


For the development of depth, the engineer must 
look largely to the libraries; to the current and classic 
writings of many people over many years. 


The young engineer should be encouraged in the de- 
velopment of his pattern of reading. Our offices and our 
plants should maintain well-equipped libraries furnishing 
not only the technical books and publications related to 
our own work, but those of the other phases of engineer- 
ing work. In addition, there should be the publications on 
business, politics, world affairs, architecture and the like. 
I wonder if we should not also always include a liberal 
classical library. 


In conclusion, and repeating, much of the inspiration 
for professional development must generate within the 
individual. As a society and as practicing engineers we 
can help to create the atmosphere of development and we 
can help to provide the opportunities. In the subjects 
discussed, and in the others not included, there lies many 
a challenge.—End. 


The Professionalism 


Course—Today and 
Tomorrow 


By 
JAMES J. RYAN, P.E. 
Professor, University of Minnesota 


college teaching, a part of the Minnesota Centennial 

program, sponsored by the Association of Minnesota 
Colleges. The principal speakers of national reputation pre- 
sented talks on such subjects as “The Professor Looks at the 
Student,” “How Do College Students Learn?,” “The 
Teacher at His Best,” “The Evaluation of Teaching,” and 
“New Techniques of Teaching,” with about nine hours of 
special interest group discussions, divided into about 
twenty-five areas. 


Riss: I attended a three-day conference on 
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As was most often expressed in this conference, it is 
the individual that learns, along with his professor, and 
the development of the full potential of his individuality 
is the aim of all the facilities for his education. Although 
the subject matter of the many disciplines was not con- 
sidered, the philosophy, the psychology, and the many 
studies relating to the understanding of learning were 
reviewed. 

It is thus particularly apparent that the living of a 
life, with the introduction to this life through a process 
of learning, suggests, as an obligation for being an indi- 
vidual, the necessity for consideration of the collective 
individuality of others. In each of us is born a feeling 
of interdependence, engendered by the privilege of an 
accumulation of knowledge; a need which may be 
fathered into a predominant interest in the common good, 
or which may passively revert to the state of common 
self-interest. 

In the field of engineering, a woeful attempt is made 
to reinforce in school, and direct after graduation, the 
high aspirations which most students develop in their 
formal education. Although the two phases are insep- 
arable, a greater amount of stress is placed upon the 
association of groups with like technical interests than 
upon an interrelation of these groups in the development 
of a profession of which they are a part. 

Albeit a woe, the spark of this obligation has glowed 
into a candle light through our association, the National 
Society of Professional Engineers. I would like to ex- 
amine the educational courses we have pursued in the 
interests of professional consciousness in the past, and to 
discuss suggestions for courses we may follow in the 
future to point out and encourage this professional ful- 
fillment. 


The Professional Course—Today 


In my personal experience at the Institute of Tech- 
nology at the University of Minnesota, there have been 
three main factors which have been influential in pro- 
moting the development of professional courses. Two are 
ever-present, the third was sponsored by the Minnesota 
Society of Professional Engineers. 

The first factor is the teacher, or the professor. If we 
consider the negative elements, too many may neither be 
registered as a professional engineer, nor be a member 
of the State Society. There are professors who have 
taught and worked the long hours for many years to 
obtain the Ph.D. degree, with relatively littlke work-a-day 
experience except as a consultant. They may be teaching 
in allied fields more closely associated with pure science 
than with engineering. He may be an administrator with 
technical and operational problems requiring his com- 
plete attention. He may consider his active participation 
in a technical society as adequate professional interest. 
He may be so involved in research or consulting that 
his student contacts are at a minimum. The effect of 
these factors may make an approach to Dean Wicken- 
den’s “Second Mile” more delayed than we have sus- 
pected. 


On the brighter side, the teacher or professor’s person- 
ality and interests develop the student’s professional con- 
cepts. Even an active professional society professor has 
to suggest the obligation of collective individuality and 
responsibility by only the best teaching methods. These 
are not criticisms; they indicate that in the past, the 
engineering teachers have not placed professional criteria 
on the same plane as other educational matter. 

The second factor is the engineer-in-training examina- 
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tions called to the attention of the students by the 
occasional appearance on bulletin boards of announce- 
ments and instructions. Dates may be given in the school 
newspaper, and articles may appear in the engineering 
college magazine. Certain of the faculty mention these 
examinations in their lectures and laboratories, and some- 
times discussions are invited by the students. 

One contact with the faculty is the requirement that 
five reference signatures are necessary on each student’s 
application form. The request for signatures calls atten- 
tion to the impending examination. This is the only out- 
ward expression or profession of professionalism that 
the engineering student makes prior to graduation. 

Most students take advantage of this opportunity for 
registration and take the examination. In some engineer- 
ing departments less than one-half of the students partici- 
pate, even after thirteen years of this registration activity. 

Allied with this factor is the background importance 
of the State Board of Engineering Examiners for En- 
gineers, Architects and Land Surveyors. Occasionally 
talks are arranged for the students or they are invited 
to special meetings with the speaker, a member of the 
Registration Board, or his representative. 

The Young Engineers Committee of the State Society 
has recently distributed literature to the graduating sen- 
iors as has been done at most schools throughout the 
nation. 

The third factor is the interest of the Minnesota So- 
ciety through its Educational Committee. Since many of 
its members are alumni of the University, they have a 
proprietory interest. Approximately fifteen years ago they 
planned and helped to inaugurate a course, Professional 
Problems, General Engineering 103, a one-credit course 
for graduating seniors of the Institute of Technology. This 
course consisted of about eight lectures with required 
attendance. A committee aided the administrative officer 
in choosing speakers, selected for their appropriate ex- 
perience, to talk on professional subjects. Although the 
speakers and the subjects were varied to obtain the most 
effective presentations, the course has this year been made 
elective by most of the Institute’s departments. 

It might be well to dwell upon this third factor. In 
the past, it has served a real purpose. Certainly students 
could not but gain from the presentation of lectures with 
the following content: How to Approach an Interview; 
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Engineering as a Profession and Professional Ethics; The 
Registration Board and Its Requirements; The Engineer’s 
Activities in Industry; The Engineer’s Activities in Gov- 
ernment; The Engineer's Activities in Private Practice; The 
Engineer’s Activities in Public Utilities; The Professional 
Society and Its Activities, and Unions vs. Professionalism, 
plus combinations and modifications of these topics. 


Tuis material is the basis for many NSPE meetings 
and its component societies. It can be presented to en- 
gineering students in a comprehensive and interesting 
manner. It was allocated a place on their program, and 
they received a credit for attending. Since a minimum 
number of credits are required for graduation, some 
other credit will now take its place. The attendance of a 
few students may be anticipated at an elective course. 

The course of the engineering profession is brought to 
a sharp focus by the recitation above. We are con- 
strained by the proposition that individuals are entitled 
to act as they see fit, but we have introduced a modifying 
ingredient which suggests that in the actions of individ- 
uals, they must consider the needs of others. If the ideals 
of engineering students can be partially maintained dur- 
ing the growing-up years in industry and elsewhere for 
a happier environment, then the slight effort at rear- 
rangement of our ideas should be a price we can afford 
to pay. 

I know that at many colleges of engineering the fac- 
ulty, registration of engineers-in-training, and the profes- 
sional courses for engineering students, are each doing 
their share toward the development of professional con- 
cepts. Only by comparing one situation with another can 
we stimulate the necessary thinking to broaden the pat- 
tern toward these goals. 


The Professional Course—Tomorrow 

It might be well at this point to review the statement 
of the problem: 

It is thus particularly apparent that the living of a life, 
with the introduction to this life through a process of 
learning, suggests, as an obligation for being an individ- 
ual, the necessity for consideration of the collective indi- 
viduality of others. 

To carry out the fulfillment of certain innate require- 
ments of individuals approaching professional life, meth- 
ods must be provided in the education process for 
definition and direction. The three factors (1) interest of 
faculty, (2) preparation for registration, and (3) active 
professional courses are more or less presently concerned, 
and since they are the core to the expansion of profes- 
sional development, consideration of their attention is of 
prime importance. 

Earlier I noted a few points which concern the faculty. 
Sympathetic consideration of a number of these factors 
and the others by the professional society would demon- 
strate the effectiveness of the group approach, and en- 
gender not only responsiveness but an enthusiasm. A 
committee of faculty members and practicing engineers 
would have much to gain for themselves and for the 
other faculty members by such an association. Not only 
should the experienced members of the faculty be pro- 
posed for registration under the Men of Eminence clause, 
but those registered should be invited to participate in 
society activities. They may not be onlookers by choice! 
It would be better to have the Professional Problems 
Course, G.E. 103, reinstated by a unified effort of a fac- 
ulty than to continue on a basis not felt to be truly 
educational. 

More important influences are engendered by a favor- 
ing faculty than the introduction of courses alone. These 
include the directed discussions of professionalism in 
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class, the contact with current information on national 
and state legislation with respect to engineers, the devel- 
opment of student ideals which will not be subject to 
disillusionment in later life, familiarity with codes of 
ethics and rules of professional practice, and in general 
to consciously rub off onto the student the highest forms 
of conduct and understanding which are the best at- 
tributes of every profession. 

Particularly is faculty cooperation desirable for the 
introduction and development of student chapters of the 
National Society. It has been reported that many state 
societies give membership for the rest of the year to 
graduating seniors as engineer-in-training (junior) mem- 
bers. I believe this is one of the most immediate and 
effective ways of directing and holding their attention. 
Earlier work must be done, however, by committees like 
Young Engineers, Student Chapters, Education, and others 
for adequate information. Particularly in the twin cities, 
where the two basic chapters are now spread out into 
six chapters, will the young engineer receive more per- 
sonal attention at the meetings. 


IN our Institute of Technology, orientation work has 
been greatly reduced. Freshmen, who have two years of 
common course work, are now partly excused from lec- 
tures on the various phases of engineering activities as 
carried on by the departments. Sophomore laboratory 
orientation in particular departments has been reduced 
to a short tour and lecture on the facilities. Perhaps this 
foretells a future in which the classical engineering de- 
partments will be superseded by phases of basic and 
applied activities stemming in a sequence from a com- 
mon source. In such a case, the concepts of the practice 
of professional engineering may be developed in a sim- 
ilar manner, and the requisite stress applied to it as has 
been accomplished in the broadened courses which now 
include the humanities. 

Two procedures may be suggested as far as the stu- 
dents are concerned. As student chapters are formed, it 
may be desirable that the students themselves develop 
an interest and take complete control of their profes- 
sional activities. The second suggestion is that the formal 
professional course be offered in recitation sessions, with 
a faculty moderator, and a student-controiled discussion 
with adequate time for individual questions, as contrasted 
with a large assembly and a lecturer. Continuous efforts 
should be made to have the faculty bring professionalism 
to the attention of their classes. 

Professional interest in the educational circles of en- 
gineering schools is growing rapidly with the expansion 
of the National Society of Professional Engineers. There 
will be no question of its importance in the future, but 
adjustments must be made for its accommodation. 

The same is true in industry and other activities where 
the slow rise of professionalism is meeting resistance 
here and there, but the fundamental concepts are rapidly 
gaining ground. The plea is for patience with the faculty 
and the students, for, although they may lead the out- 
side world in many respects, the concept of collective 
individualism, not only as it relates to themselves, but 
also how it determines their usefulness to humanity, is 
only now being developed. 

If conclusions are permissible after my own personal 
observations, they would reiterate the fact that engineer- 
ing is a profession and that the teaching of its tenets as 
a profession are a necessary part of the preparatory in- 
struction. Not only is engineering a profession, but 
engineers are Cairying on the practice of the profession 
with the purpose that their course will equal any other 
in service for the common good, today and tomorrow. 
—End. 
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ENGINEERS-IN- 
GOVERNMENT 
SUBCOMMITTEE 
(Also Executive 
Committee of 
Functional Section for 
Engineers in Govt.) 
Leonard N. White, 
P.E., Chairman 
Arkansas Geological 
& Conservation 
Comm. 

State Capitol 
Building 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Melvin E. Amstutz, P.E., Lake County 
Supt. of Highways, P. O. Box 351, 

Libertyville, Ill. 

Gordon E. Bodien, P.E., 1307 E. 54th 
St., Minneapolis 17, Minn. 

Wesley E. Gilbertson, P.E., 5110 Fairglen 
Lane, Chevy Chase 15, Md. 

George Hawthorne, P.E., Box 1105, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 

E. L. Mathes, P.E., Box 879, Boise. 
Idaho. 


Ernest M. Titus, P.E., 5509 Briarcliff 
Road, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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ENGINEERS-IN- F 
INDUSTRY 
SUBCOMMITTEE 
Harry P. Cooper, 
P.E., Chairman 
240 Acacia, 
Lake Jackson, Tex. 


Walter E. Burnham, P.E., 3026 Somerset 
Drive, Wichita, Kan. 

Walter C. Chupa, P.E., 11350 Pierson, 
Detroit 28, Mich. 

Richard G. Hoft, P.E., 1023 Maryland 
Ave., Schenectady, N. Y. 

John T. Ludwig, P.E., 35 Clarence 
Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ENGINEERS-IN- 
EMPLOY-OF-PRIVATE- 
PRACTITIONERS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 
H. R. Veenstra, 
P.E., Chairman 
Stanley Engineering 
Company 
Hershey Building 
Muscatine, Iowa 
Robert S. Braden, P.E., 5603 Locke Lane, 
Houston, Tex. 

James A. Evans, P.E., 339 Brown Build- 
ing, Birmingham, Ala. 

John A. McFee, P.E., 2800 North 
Wyoming St., Arlington 13, Va. 

Frank Rodesney, P.E., 1536 N. E. 44th, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ENGINEERING 
PRACTICES 
COMMITTEE 
(Also Executive 
Committee of 
Functional Section for 
Consulting Engineers in 
Private Practice) 
Leslie C. Gates, 
P.E., Chairman 
P. O. Box 672 
Beckley, W. Va. 
Brandon H. Backlund, P.E., Poppleton 
Avenue at Saddle Creek Road, Omaha 
6, Neb. 

Thomas T. Mann, P.E., Box 781, Roswell, 
N. M. 

Arthur C. Miller, P.E., 3624 Crane 
Boulevard, Jackson, Miss. 

James P. O’Donnell, P.E., 39 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Alfred H. Samborn, P.E., 1214 Cherry 
St., Toledo 4, Ohio. 

John H. Stufflebean, P.E., 211 West Pen- 
nington, Tucson, Ariz. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 
Clifford Dier, 
P.E., Chairman 
1420 Washington St. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Crawford M. Adams, P.E., 658 Main 
St., Dalton. Mass. 

Frank H. Lerchen, P.E., Box 124, Balboa, 
Canal Zone. 

C. J. McLean, P.E., 1583 Asbury Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 

Noel Tweet, P.E., South Dakota Indus- 
trial Expansion Agency, State Office 
Building, Pierre, S. D. 
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PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
GROUP 


Vice President Noah E. Hull, P.E. 


INTERPROFESSIONAL 
RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 

William F. 
Moehlman, P.E., 
P. O. Box 3237 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Boyce Biggers, P.E., 1031 Arbor Vista, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Howard W. Honefenger, P.E., 1221 
Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

George W. McAlpin, P.E., 1584 Virginia 
St., East Charleston, W. Va. 

Joe E. Smay, P.E., 608 North Peters St., 
Norman, Okla. 


INTER-SOCIETY 
RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 
Garvin H. Dyer, 
P.E., Chairman 
P. O. Box 207 
Independence, Mo. 


Robert J. Rhinehart, P.E., P. O. Box 57, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

S. L. Stolte, P.E.. 1437 Marshall St., 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 

Alex Van Praag, P.E., 253 South Park 
St., Decatur. Ill. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS GROUP 


Vice President 
John B. McGaughy, P.E. 


AWARDS 
COMMITTEE 
S. L. Stolte, 
P.E., Chairman 
1437 Marshall St. 


St. Paul 4, Minn. 4 


Everett S. Lee, P.E., 1350 Wendell Ave., 
Schenectady 8, N. Y. 

Edwin D. Harrison, P.E., 292-10th St., 
N. W., Atlanta 13, Ga. 

V. E. Gunlock, P.E., P. O. Box 3555, 
Chicago 54, Ill. 

Curtis L. Wilson, P.E., Missouri School 
of Mines, Rolla, Mo. 


ENGINEERS’ WEEK 
COMMITTEE 
John L. Bahr, 
P.E., Chairman 
Boot Road, Route 1 
West Chester, Pa. 
John A. Bonell, P.E., 1625 Wesley Drive, 

Reno, Nev. 

Harvey A. Mylander, P.E., 603 Grand 
Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

Dix C. Shevalier, P.E., % Montana 
Power Company, P. O. Box 1722, 
Helena, Mont. 

Nicholas Stadtfeld, Jr., P.E., 30 Miller 
St., Braintree, Mass. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 
John L. Pratt, P.E. 
1330 Mercantile 
Securities Building 
Dallas, Tex. 


Robert H. Lochow, P.E., 903 Seaboard 
Building, Seattle 1, Wash. 

Robert B. Rice, P.E., P. O. Box 5131, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

E. Vernon Konkel, P.E., 730 Kalamath 
Street, Denver, Colo. 

Sim C. Wright, P.E., 1102 Telephone 
Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ORGANIZATIONAL FUNCTIONS 
GROUP 

Vice President 

Lindley R. Durkee, P.E. 


AMERICAN 
ENGINEER COMMITTEE 
G. Ross Henninger, 
P.E., Chairman 
Ohio Mechanics 
Institute 
1104 Walnut St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


H. Carl Bauman, P.E., 83-16 164th Place, 
Jamaica, L.I., N. Y. 

Norman S. Bosworth, P.E., Rooms 911- 
12, 79 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. 

Nelson S. Butera, P.E., 186 Mills St., 
Morristown, N. J. 

Frank W. Myers, P.E., 600 Cedar Lane, 
Villanova, Penn. 


FUNCTIONAL SECTION 
SERVICES COMMITTEE 
C. R. Hanes, P.E. 
Chairman, 

581 East Dominion 
Boulevard 
Columbus 14, Ohio 


H. M. Estergreen, P.E., 1400 South 14th 
St., Lafayette, Ind. 

Arlow V. Ferry, P.E., P.O. Box 8405, 
Kansas City 14, Missouri 

Frank L. Martin, P.E., 606 Little Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Edward Van Wagenen, P.E.. Room 402. 
O'Reilly Building, Jacksonville 2, Fla. 


MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE = 


Thomas T. Mann, 


P.E., Chairman 
Box 781 

Roswell, N. M. 

F. L. Hendrick, P.E., 952 Sunset Lane, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Harvey F. Pierce, P.E., P.O. Box 726, 
Riverside Station, Miami, Fla. 

C. W. Schemm, P.E., 1118 Syndicate 
Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

H. F. Sommerschield, P.E., 39 South La- 
Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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STATE SOCIETY AND 
CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 
Ronald A. Gordon, 
P.E., Chairman 
Clinton Asphalt 
Paving Company 
Wilmington, Ohio 


William G. Echols, P.E., 2930 Seventh 
Avenue South, Birmingham, Ala. 

J. S. Hudnall, P.E., P.O. Box 1310, 
Tyler, Tex. 

John Housiaux, P.E., 1201 West King St., 
Decatur, Ill. 

LeRoy Martin, P.E., 
Drive, Fremont, Calif. 


260 Granville 


COMMITTEE ON 
ENGINEERING 
TECHNICIANS 
A. C. Friel, P.E., 
Chairman 
4007 Oak Court 
Midland, Mich. 


John T. Ludwig, P.E., 35 Clarence Ave., 
S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Alwin B. Newton, P.E., The Coleman 
Company, 2nd and St. Francis Sts., 
Wichita, Kan. 

Karl O. Werwath, P.E., 1025 North Mil- 
waukee, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Merritt A. Williamson, P.E., College of 
Engineering and Architecture, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University 
Park, Pa. 


POLICY OPERATIONS GROUP 


Vice President 
L. E. Easley, P.E. 


BUDGET 
COMMITTEE 
L. E. Easley, P.E., 
Chairman 
6511 Evanston Ave. 
Indianapolis 20, Ind. 


Russell B. Allen, P.E., 4610 Hartwick 
Road, College Park, Md. 

Merton S. Adams, P.E., New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Company, 85 West Jersey 
St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Harry Kennedy, P.E., 1307 Kanawha 
Valley Building, Charleston, W. Va. 
C. L. Kreidler, P.E., Lehigh Structural 

Steel Company, Allentown, Pa. 


CONSTITUTION 
AND BYLAWS 
COMMITTEE 
Sam Hawkins, P.E., 
Chairman 
1100 South Steele 
Denver, Colo. 


H. J. Bruegging, P.E., 719 Houchin St., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Fred Johnson, P.E., 1034 Princeton Ave., 
Modesto, Calif. 

A. J. McGaw, P.E., University of Wyom- 
ing, Casper, Wyo. 

Lewis J. Sforzini, P.E., 3682 St. Paul 
Boulevard, Rochester, N. Y. 
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COMMITTEE 
STRUCTURE STUDY 
COMMITTEE 
Clarence T. Shoch, 
P.E., Chairman 
901 Hamilton St. 
Allentown, Penn. 


John D. Coleman, P.E., 5715 Free Pike, 
Dayton 6, Ohio 

L. L. Dresser, P.E., Box 2518, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

T. Carr Forrest, Jr., P.E., 600 Vaughn 
Building, Dallas, Tex. 

L. F. Frazza, P.E., 225 Bamford Ave., 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


LEGISLATIVE A 
COMMITTEE 
Robert F. Miller, 

P.E., Chairman j 

405 North Lehigh St. } 
Tamaqua, Penn. i 

Charles V. Bonhag, P.E., 108 Rutland 
Road, Glen Rock, N. J. 

Fred Cheek, P.E., City Hall, St. Clair 
Shores, Mich. 

F. E. deGolian, Jr., P.E., P.O. Box 973, 
Atlanta 1, Ga. 

C. C. Hallvik, P.E., 1724 Bannock, Boise, 
Idaho 


NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 
Robert J. Rhinehart, 
P.E., Chairman 
P.O. Box 57 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


C. Arnold Dutton, P.E.. 75 West Mo- 
hawk St., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

W. S. Cottingham, P.E., Mechanical En- 
gineering Building, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

Howard W. Honefenger, P.E., 1221 Lo- 
cust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Arthur C. Miller, P.E., 
Boulevard, Jackson, Miss. 

J. Vernon Sharp, P.E., 2491 Olympus 
Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah 


3624 Crane 


POLICY REVIEW 
COMMITTEE 
M. Frank Wooten, 
P.E., Chairman 
215 Latta Arcade 
Charlotte, 


Earl Christian, P.E., Netherwood Ave., 
Box 215, RD 24, New Brunswick, N.J. 

C. L. Emerson, P.E., c/o Thomas Brad- 
bury Architect, 60 Fifth St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

C. G. Roush, P.E., 101 West 11th St., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Warner Howe, P.E., 76 Porter Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 
Clarence H. Evans, 
P.E., Chairman 
Old Hill Road, 
Sedgely Farms, RD 1 
Wilmington, Del. 


A. L. Bavone, P.E., Box 1265, Minot, 
N. D. 

Charles W. Durham, P.E., 2962 Harney 
St., Omaha, Neb. 

P. W. Genovese, P.E., 294 Elm St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

L. S. Miller, P.O. Box 250, Brunswick, 
Ga. 


SOCIETY INCOME 
COMMITTEE 
John Coleman, 
P.E., Chairman 
5715 Free Pike 
Dayton 6, Ohio 


> 


Garvin H. Dyer, P.E., P.O. Box 207, 
Independence, Mo. 

Noah E. Hull, P.E., P.O. Box 2539. 
Houston, Tex. 

D. C. Peters. P.E.. RFD 1, Pearce Mill 
Road, Wexford, Pa. 

George Rawlins, P.E., P.O. Box 10336, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

J. J. Ryan, P.E., 52 North Miss River. 
Building, St. Paul 4, Minn. 

John H. Stufflebean, P.E., 211 West Pen- 
nington, Tucson, Ariz. 


RESERVE FUND 
COMMITTEE 
Clark A. Dunn, 
P.E., Chairman 
Engineering Research 
Oklahoma State 
University 
Stillwater, Okla. 


R. B. Allen, P.E., 4610 Hartwick Road. 
College Park, Md. 

Harold H. Funk, P.E., 333 East 43rd St., 
Penthouse 15, New York 17, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 
COMMITTEE 
Franklin Johnson, 
P.E., Chairman 
200 Raymond St. 
Rockville Center, 
N.Y. 


P. W. Genovese, P.E., 294 Elm St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Allan K. Kidder, P.E., Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company, 1000 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia 5, Penn. 

Frank Manning, P.E., 27 Glenwood Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Harold A. Mosher. P.E., Kodak Park 
Works, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Carl Reker, P.E.. Ebasco Services, Inc., 
2 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 

Herbert Roemmele, P.E., The Cooper 
Union, Cooper Square, New York 3, 
Ne ¥ 


John J. Lanigan, P.E., 85-36 Wareham 
Place, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 


FUNCTIONAL SECTION FOR CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS IN PRIVATE PRACTICE 
(The Engineering Practices Committee 
serves as Executive Committee for this 
Section.) 
Arthur M. Gompf, P.E., Secretary, 1003 
North Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FUNCTIONAL SECTION FOR ENGINEERS IN 
GOVERNMENT 


(The Engineers-in-Government Sub- 
committee serves as Executive Commit- 
tee for this Section.) 

Robert E. Welch, P.E., Secretary, 8027 

Highland, Kansas City, Mo. 
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On July 29, 1958, by an overwhelm- 
ing voice vote, the House passed H.R. 
10, the Jenkins-Keogh Bill designed to 
encourage retirement plans among 
self-employed professional and busi- 
nessmen. Consulting engineers, along 
with other private practitioners, could 
begin making deductions for taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 
1958, if the Bill becomes law this 
year. As passed by the House, H.R. 
10 would permit self-employed indi- 
viduals to deduct from gross income 
the amount paid as premiums on a 
restricted retirement policy or as de- 
posits in a restricted retirement trust 
fund. The deduction is limited to ten 
per cent of net earnings from self- 
employment, but not over $2,500 in 
one taxable year, or $50,000 for a 
lifetime. Higher annual deductions are 
permitted for individuals over fifty 
years of age on the effective date of 
the act. 

Withdrawals are authorized to be- 
gin at age sixty-five, and must begin 
at age seventy. Withdrawals made 
prior to age sixty-five are permitted, 
but at a tax penalty. Taxes are to 
be paid on sums as they are with- 
drawn, but this will normally occur 
after retirement, when the individual 
is in a lower tax bracket. 

While hurdles remain in both the 
Senate Finance Committee and the 
Senate itself, consulting engineers who 
have responded to previous NSPE re- 
quests for active support can well be 
proud of their contributions. The 
principle of Jenkins-Keogh and the 
idea for tax equality for the self-em- 
ployed as compared to employees, has 
been before Congress for about ten 
years. House passage, however, repre- 
sents the outstanding progress that 
has been achieved thus far. The lion’s 
share of credit must go to the Amer- 
ican Thrift Assembly, and its constit- 
uent organizations, including NSPE, 
who have worked arduously and con- 
sistently for Congressional approval. 
As indicated above, special thanks are 
also in order for the many consult- 
ing engineers and firms who so gen- 
erously responded with financial as- 
sistance to the ATA through NSPE. 
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Despite last-minute protests of the 
National Society, state groups, chap- 
ters and many consultants, the House 
Public Works Committee approved a 
bill authorizing TVA to perform en- 
gineering services for outside inter- 
ests under arrangements which pro- 
vided for a tie-in to TVA operations. 
This authorization is contained in a 
highly controversial TVA _ revenue 
bond bill which had previously passed 
the Senate. In testimony immediately 
preceding the Committee vote, a 
spokesman for the Society informed 
the Committee members that NSPE 
and consulting engineers view this pro- 
vision as an unwarranted Federal in- 
terference with private enterprise, par- 
ticularly with respect to the inde- 
pendent practice of the professions. 
NSPE urged the Committee to delete 
the objectionable language from the 
bill. By a 19 to 5 vote, mostly along 
party lines, the Committee approved 
the measure without change. The bill 
has now gone to the House Rules 
Committee where it awaits the green 
light for placement on the House ac- 
tion docket. Several reports indicate, 
however, that there is a possibility of 
the Rules Committee refusing to give 
the “go” sign, with the result that 
the bill could very well die where it 
is. NSPE is watching these develop- 
ments closely for possible additional 
Society action. 


The latest NSPE effort to prevent 
competitive bidding for professional 
services by Federal agencies involved 
a new angle. The agency called for 
bids to prepare a technical handbook, 
based on data to be supplied by the 
agency. The bid forms described the 
services as “architect and engineering 
professional services.” Detailed analy- 
sis and discussion with agency offi- 
cials revealed that many commercial 
organizations with no claim to profes- 
sional design ability or experience had 
been invited to bid. The discussion 
also revealed that the agency did not 
really consider the work to be of the 
type requiring professional knowledge 
and skill. As a result, an official 
amendment was issued deleting the 
words, “for architect and engineering 


professional services.” 


Consultants Urged 
By NSPE to Support 
Wage-Hour Case 


In a recent memorandum to all 
consulting engineers and consulting 
engineering firms, Leslie C. Gates, 
chairman of NSPE’s Functional Sec- 
tion for Engineers in Private Prac- 
tice, has urged financial support for 
a legal defense fund to assist con- 
sulting engineers involved in situa- 
tions similar to that now being ex- 
perienced by Lublin, McGaughy and 
Associates. The Government has al- 
leged that the Lublin, McGaughy firm 
has violated certain provisions of the 
Wage-Hour Act. After rulings from 
the Federal District Court and the 
Circuit Court of Appeals holding the 
firm not subject to the Act, the Gov- 
ernment has appealed the case to the 
Supreme Court, which had agreed to 
hear the appeal next fall. 


NSPE has been granted permission 
to file a brief in the Supreme Court 
as “a friend of the court.” 


Stating that the Functional Section 
has been authorized by the NSPE 
Board to solicit funds from consult- 
ing engineers and firms, Chairman 
Gates declared that firms in situations 
similar to that of Lublin, McGaughy 
“are faced with tremendous expense 
in defending a right or a principle 
which is vital to all consulting en- 
gineers, and many consulting en- 
gineers have indicated a desire to 
share in this expense in recognition 
that their rights are equally affected 
by the outcome of the case.” 


“The funds collected,” Gates con- 
tinued, “will be used to help finance 
the defense of cases which affect 
generally the welfare and _ interests 
of consulting engineers.” Any unused 
portion of the fund not expended in 
the instant Wage-Hour case will be 
retained for similar purposes in the 
future. 


Chairman Gates suggested contri- 
butions in the range of $25 to $500, 
“depending upon the size of your or- 
ganization, your ability to contribute 
and your feelings concerning the value 
of the outcome of the present pro- 
ceeding and similar ones in_ the 
future.” 


Contributions should be made pay- 
able to the “NSPE Consultants’ Special 
Legal Fund,” and mailed to that 
name, care of NSPE, 2029 K Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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N.S.P.E. 


Believes 


Engineering 


Technician 


By Paul H. Robbins, P. E. 


Executive Director 


N.S. P.E. 


September 1958 


Tue role of the engineering technician 
has been the subject of increasing 
discussions in engineering circles for 
some time. Because of the ramifica- 
tions of the import of the engineering 
technician, these discussions range 
from the question of definition through 
education and their organizational 
place on the engineering team. There 
are many in the profession who feel 
that the discussions of requirements 
for engineering and scientific brain- 
power are seriously confused by a 
failure to distinguish between work 
which requires four or more years of 
college education and that scientific 
and engineering work which could be 
done with lesser, more specialized 
training. When one hears estimates of 
the number of “engineers” in the na- 
tion and analyzes the breakdown of 
educational qualifications of those 
holding these jobs, the requirements 
for engineering technicians take on 
even more significance 


The discussions of the nation’s need 
for engineering technicians have 
ranged from the halls of Congress 
through educational, engineering, and 
scientific circles to management sem- 
inars and personnel conferences. One 
of the task forces of the President's 
Committee is directing its entire at- 
tention to this important facet of the 
engineering and scientific community. 
NSPE believes that the relationship 
of the engineering technician to the 
professional engineer has considerable 
bearing on the professional status of 
all members of the profession. It is 
for this reason that the Society has 
created a committee to study the sev- 
eral aspects of the role of the en- 
gineering technician. 


Basically, the work of this com- 
mittee can be divided into three major 
categories. It is difficult to divorce 
any of these three aspects from the 
others, or to place them in a priority 
of consideration. Nevertheless, it is 
probably most imperative to deter- 
mine the responsibility of the profes- 
sional engineer for the development, 
encouragement, and education of the 
engineering technician. This is one 
of the areas the committee will con- 
sider. Most discussions on this sub- 
ject lead to the conclusion that the 
engineering and scientific community 
will rely more heavily in the future 
on supporting personnel. Engineer- 
ing and scientific efforts are becoming 
more complex to the extent that in- 
dividual specialization with lesser re- 
quirements for specific tasks may well 


be the trend of future development. 
If, as conceived by these discussions, 
the number of supporting personnel 
is to increase, NSPE believes it will 
be increasingly imperative that the 
professional society be constantly 
aware of the developments affecting 
engineering technicians. The role of 
the professional society in these de- 
velopments and its concern for as- 
sistance in guidance and direction in 
which the engineering technician may 
go is a responsibility of which we 
must be conscious. 


In the complex engineering and 
scientific team of the future, the em- 
ployment situation of the engineering 
technician will have a direct bearing 
on the status and position of the pro- 
fessional engineer. Thus, the Society 
must be concerned with employment 
conditions of technicians, their rela- 
tionship with the professional person- 
nel, and such parallel items as guid- 
ance, qualifications, certification, and 
similar considerations. 


The third aspect of the role of this 
committee concerns itself with the 
degree to which professional engineers 
will be concerned with the education 
of engineering technicians. ECPD has 
already recognized the importance of 
this aspect of the engineering team 
and has accredited a number of en- 
gineering technician institutes. For 
the most part, these institutes either 
are under the direct supervision of 
engineering college personnel or pro- 
fessional engineers—well oriented to 
the role of the engineering technician 
and its importance in the development 
of the engineering team. Unfortunate- 
ly, there are those who see the de- 
velopment of the engineering tech- 
nician at the level of the trade school, 
and it will be increasingly important 
for the engineering profession to be 
Vigilant in maintaining high standards 
of qualifications in education as well 
as lines of demarcation between the 
engineering technician and the skilled 
mechanic. 


Many of NSPE’s current activities, 
of course, have direct bearing on sim- 
ilar concerns for the engineering tech- 
nician. Many of the policies of NSPE 
must take into consideration their ef- 
fect on the engineering technician. 
Particularly is this true in the realm of 
legislation, governmental liaison, eth- 
ics, and education. It is in these areas 
that NSPE is looking forward to the 
extensive area of study challenging its 
Committee on Engineering Tech- 
nicians.—End. 
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With Our Members... Sciety Stases 


“ae Annual Summer Dance 


23rd Chapter Nearly 200 members and guests of 

the Toledo, Ohio, Society of Profes- 

sional Engineers spent an enjoyable 

Ventura County Chapter Granted night at the annual “summer dance 

and buffet at the Toledo Edison Club 

Charter Recently in California overlooking the Maumee River. Presi- 

dent Ralph Gerkins and Program 

The Ventura County Chapter of the California Society of Professional Engi- Chairman Elbert J. Leuty made the 

neers was recently granted its charter and thus became the twenty-third chapter arrangements. Pool, table tennis. 

of the growing State organization. While the new group has a limited number shuffle board provided a variety of | 
of charter members, it has a large potential because of its county’s location. entertainment for everyone. 


In addition to being adjacent to Los 
Angeles County and thereby feeling 
the effects of that area’s industrial de- 
centralization, it has a number of 
military installations which employ a 
large number.of engineers. The Navy’s 
Construction Battalion Center at Port 
Hueneme with its Civil Engineering 
Research Laboratory along with the 
Air Missile Test Center at Point Mugu 
supply the majority of the members of 
the newly formed group. Municipal 
and industrial engineering organiza- 
tions are also represented. 

Officers installed to handle the af- 
fairs of the Chapter during its first 
year are: President, W. F. Burkart, 
head of the Research Department at 
the Navy Laboratory; Vice President, 
Benton Turner, Lloyd Corporation 
petroleum engineer; State Director, C. 
R. White, civil engineer at the Navy 


Ventura County Chapter Officers 


Laboratory; Secretary, G. W. Mikuls, New officers of the Ventura County Chapter of the California SPE ore, 
Shell Oil Company mechanical engi- I. to r.: J. S. Williams, treasurer; G. W. Mikuls, secretary; W. F. Burkart, 
neer, and Treasurer, J. S. Williams, president, and C. R. White, State director. Vice President Benton Turner was 
Navy Laboratory chemical engineer. absent at time of photo. 


| Annual Meeting Held in Pennsylvania | 


More than 500 persons attended the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania SPE recently in Reading. Left photo: 
Outgoing and incoming State presidents are shown ata luncheon, |. to r.: Howard F. Rickenbach, toastmaster 
and program chairman; Hugh M. Nelson, outgoing State president; E. L. Dryer, incoming State president, and 
Paul H. Robbins, NSPE executive director. Right photo: 1958-59 State officers are, |. to r. (seated): John W. 
Magoun, treasurer; Mr. Dryer, president; John T. West, Jr., secretary; (standing, all vice presidents) Donald 
D. Smith, Northeastern Area; Kenneth H. Caskey, Central Area; Marcel M. Fertig, Southwestern Area, and Frank 
W. A. Myers, Southeastern Area. Glenn L. Shorts, vice president, Northwestern Area, was absent at time of photo. 
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WITH THE 


By Mrs. Garvin H. Dyer, Chair- 
man of the Ladies Auxiliary Ad- 
visory Committee. 


September means resuming activi- 
ties for most auxiliaries, and we are 
expecting the coming year to be the 
most active and fruitful in our his- 
tory. Many new auxiliaries are ex- 
pected to be formed this year, and 
present organizations have plans 
formed for expanded activities in 
many fields. 


The Tulsa, Oklahoma, Auxiliary is 
planning to open their year with a 
guest tea, at which all the state officers 
are to be present. This is their money- 
making event to raise money for their 
scholarship. 


Two auxiliaries in the Southeastern 
Area have assisted in their state meet- 
ings this summer. The Columbia, S. C., 
Auxiliary played hostess to the ladies 
attending the South Carolina meeting 
in June. A highlight of the meeting 
was a reception honoring the engineer 
wives at the home of Mrs. Marcus H. 
Durlach, Jr., the retiring president of 
the Columbia Auxiliary. Since every 
chapter in the State has an auxiliary 
the meeting was well attended. 


The Southeast Georgia Auxiliary 
were hostesses to the women attend- 
ing the Georgia State meeting in 
Jekyll Island in June. The auxiliaries 
and their officers were given recog- 
nition at the joint installation lunch- 
eon on June 22. Mrs. H. P. Derry, 
State chairman for auxiliaries, intro- 
duced Mrs. Garvin H. Dyer, national 
chairman of the Ladies Advisory 
Committee, who spoke briefly. Geor- 
gia women are becoming very active 
in auxiliary work, and half of the 
chapters in the State now have an 
auxiliary. 


All news for the “With the 
Auxiliaries” column should be 
sent directly to Mrs. Garvin H. 
Dyer, 10011 East 36th St., In- 
dependence, Mo. 


September 1958 


Ohio Group Holds Recent 
Ladies Night Banquet 


Three firsts were established this 
year at the Ladies Night Banquet of 
the Jefferson County (Ohio) Society 
of Professional Engineers. 

The meeting was the Society’s first 
Ladies Night to be addressed by a 
speaker from out of the state. Al- 
though the speaker has appeared be- 
fore many groups in Pennsylvania 
and New York with a cumulative at- 
tendance of 75,000, this meeting was 
the first that he had addressed in 
Ohio. And it was the first Ladies 
Night at which the attendance ex- 
ceeded the chapter membership. 

P. E. Gismondi, « member of the 
Buffalo Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, and public relations director of 
the Niagara Frontier Chapter of the 
American Society of Safety Engineers, 
spoke on the subject, “The 4th E of 
Traffic Safety and the Ten Com- 
mandments.” 

The address was concluded by a 
movie produced for the American 
Safety Council which supplemented 
Mr. Gismondi’s remarks. 


San Jacinto Chapter Hears 


The engineering technician was dis- 
cussed in all his ramifications by 
Dean A. Ray Sims of the University 
of Houston College of Technology at 
a recent meeting of the San Jacinto 
Chapter of the Texas Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. 

Dean Sims told the ninety profes- 
sional engineers attending who an 
engineering technician is, what he 
does on the modern engineering team, 


L. C. Goddard Named 
Illinois Ex. Secretary 


Lawrence C. Goddard, of Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri, has been named 
executive secretary of the Illinois 
Society of Professional Engineers. An- 
nouncement of the appointment was 
made by Frank W. Edwards, Chicago, 
Society president. Mr. Goddard suc- 
ceeds P. F. Roberts, of Champaign. 


The newly named official whose 
appointment became effective August 
1, recently resigned as administrative 
assistant of the Associated General 
Contractors of Missouri to take the 
post with ISPE. 


The 39-year-old appointee is a na- 
tive of Tennessee, attended school in 
Knoxville, and received an LLB 
degree in 1950 from the .University 
of Tennessee. He served as publicity 
director for the University of Ten- 
nessee Athletic Association and exec- 
utive secretary of the Service Station 
Association in that state. Prior to his 
work in Missouri he practiced law for 
seven years. 


Dean A. R. Sims 


how he is educated and trained, and 
the trend of opportunity in the field. 
He particularly called the engineers’ 
attention to the importance of this 
man and the desirability of having 
his status proclaimed as important. 
Dean Sims drew a very vivid com- 
parison between the engineering tech- 
nician and the technical aids used by 
the medical profession and the legal 
profession. 


New California Chapter 


Halwyn R. Smith, left, president of the Riverside-San Bernardino Chap- 
ter of the California SPE, receives a charter from Norman H. Barker, right, 
on behalf of the California Society. Robert F. Rocco, president of the 


Orange County Chapter looks on. 
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Alphabetized by States .. . 


Alabama-Maryland 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


PALMER AND BAKER 
ENGINEERS, INC. 

Consulting Engi Architect 
Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision, 
Consultation, Traffic Problems, Tunnels, 
Bridges, Highways, Airports, Industrial 
Buildings, Waterfront & Harbor Struc- 
tures, Complete Soils, Materials & Chem- 
ical Laboratories. 

Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. 
Washington, D. C. 


HAYNES AND EDWARDS 
Consulting Engineers 
Design and Supervision e Buildings 


Bridges e Stadiums e Docks e Piers 
Parking Garages e@ Prestress Plants 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
Reinforced Concrete @ Structural Steel 


PO Box 1053 MUtual 8-5631 Lakeland, Fla. 


HALWYN R. SMITH 
Consulting Engineer 
Industrial—Chemical—General 

Plant Layout and Location, Engineering 
and Economic Reports. Investigations and 

Surveys, Industrial Wastes Problems, 

Technical Writing. 


6059 Hamilton Drive, Riverside, California 
OVerland 4-2529 


LAW ENGINEERING TESTING 
COMPANY 
Foundation Investigations 
Physical & Chemical Testing 
Main Laboratories: Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C., Albany, Ga., Tampa, Fla. 


SOIL TESTING SERVICES, INC, 
tei 4 +7 


Soil Investigation—Laboratory Testing 
Engineering Reports and Recommendations 


1827 N. Harlem Avenue, Chicago 35, Dlinois 


Milwaukee; Portland, Michigan; San Fran- 
cisco; Kenilworth, N. J.; Havana, Cuba 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Design and Consulting Engineers 


Dams — Power Plants — Tranmission Lines 
Railroads — Highways 
Investigations — Reports — Plans and 
Specifications — Cost Estimates — 
Supervision of Construction 
74 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
Put your card here 


Keep your name before more than 


46,000 readers. It’s good business. 


STANLEY ENGINEERING COMPANY 


lel. Rook 
» 


208 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Dlinois 


Hershey Building 


Muscatine, Iowa 


KAISER ENGINEERS 
Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 
1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, California 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Cc Iting and Designing 
Engineers 

Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 

Atlanta, Georgia 


WIGHT AND COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Express Highways, Paving, Water 
Systems, Sewage and Waste Disposal, 
Flood Control and ep Airports and 
Buildings, Site Planning, Reports. 


1038 Curtiss St., Downers Grove, Ill. 
301 E. Main St., Barrington, Il. 


MINER AND MINER 
Consulting Engineers 
Incorporated 


Greeley, Colo. Littleton, Colo. 


HOMER L. CHASTAIN & 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
Civil, Structural, Mechanical, Industrial 
Design & Supervision, Construction, Engi- 
neering, Turnpikes, Bridges, Water Supply, 
Sewerage, Flood Control & Drainage, Ma- 
terial Controls, Municipal Engineering, 
Topographic Surveys. 
15514 West Main Street Decatur, Illinois 


CHAS. W. COLE & SON 


Engineers—Architects 


South Bend, Indiana 


WILSON & COMPANY 
Engineers & Architects 
REPORTS—PLANNING—DESIGN— 
SUPERVISION 
Airfields, Highways, Streets, Flood Con- 
trol, Dams, Drainage, Water Supply, Sew- 
erage, Buildings, Industrial Plants, Power 

Plants, Electrical Distribution 


631 E. Crawford Salina, Kansas 


JOHN J. MOZZOCHI 
AND ASSOCIATES 
Highways — Airports — Developments 
Survey — Design — Inspection 
265 Hebron Avenue Glastonbury, Conn. 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND 
and ASSOCIATES 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Flood Control 
and Drainage, Bridges, Express Highways. 
Paving, Power Plant, Appraisals, 
Reports, Traffic Studies, Airports, 
Gas & Electric Transmission Lines 
360 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
914 N. Indiana St., Greencastle, Ind. 


ELI M. LURIE, P. E. 
Consulting Electrical Engineer 
Hotel and Auditorium Sound. Industrial 
Communications, Public Address, Central- 
ized Radio, Master Television Antennae 
Systems, Closed Circuit TV & Signal Sys- 
Design, Planning and 
pec. 
9349 Abbott’ Ave. 280 Broadway 
New York City 


Surfside, Fla. 
JEfferson 8-3503 REctor 2-0319 


DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 


Subways 
Railroad Facilities 
Industrial Plants 
Grade Separations Municipal Works 
Urban Renewal Port Development 
150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
San Francisco Toronto Oklahoma City 


Public Transit 
Traffic & Parking 
Expressways 


OAKLE P. BULLOCK 
Consulting Engineers 
AIR DISTRIBUTION 


Unusual Problems or Designs 
Present or New Systems 
New or Old Buildings 
Consultations, Designs, Surveys, Reports 


254 Laura Wichita 7, Kansas 
BEDELL & NELSON ENGINEERS 
Incorporated 


Consulting Engineers-Architects 
Design—Supervision—Reports 


Airports Highways & Bridges 
Buildings Industrial Plants 
Bulk Terminals Municipal Works 
City Planning Subdivisions 
Docks & Wharves Utilities 


1200 St. Charles Ave. New Orleans, La. 


BROCKWAY, WEBER & 
BROCKWAY, INC. 
George S. Brockwa Roy E. Weber 
George R. Brockway 
Stoff 
H. L. Fitzgerald T. A. Clark C. A. Anderson 
R. E. Owen B. E. he 
Civil, Structural, Sanitary, Municipal, 
Electrical 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


PLUMB, TUCKETT & PIKARSKY 


fa tei, 4 Architect: 


Railroad & Highway Bridges 
Industrial & Commercial Buildings 

Gary 3, Indiana 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


2649 Wabash Avenue 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 


EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


FOUNDATION AND SOIL 
MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 


Soil Borings Laboratory Tests 
Foundation Analyses Reports 
3635 Airline Highway 

Metaire, Louisiana 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 


mesearch g 


Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 


4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 44, Florida 
Member A. C. I. L. 


SARGENT & LUNDY 
Engineers 
Steam and Electric Power Plants 
for Utilities and Industrials 
Design Supervision 
Studies + Reports 
140 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
FRanklin 2-7130 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
& ASSOCIATES 


Engi 


Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Mechanical—Electrical 
Reports, Plans Supervision, Appraisals 


1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States... . 


Massachusetts-New York 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE, 
INC, 


Engineers 
Airports, Bridges, Express Highways 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Drainage 
Port and Terminal Works, Industrial 
Plants 
Investigations, Reports, Designs 
Supervision of Construction 
Boston, Massachusetts 


EDW. J. ADAMEC, P. E. 


Cc Iti 


DESIGNS ERECTION METHODS 


Bridges and Structures 
Foundations 
and Reports 
Fabricators Details 
4-15 Banta P1., P.O. Box 521, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


METCALF & EDDY 
Engineers 


Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports Valuations 
Laboratory 


Statler Building Boston 16, Mass. 


FRANK E. HARLEY 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Water Works, Sewage, Municipal 
Highways 


Harley Building 
860 Godwin Avenue Wyckoff, N. J. 


RATES 
12 mos., paid in advance ......... $ 96.00 
12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea.. 108.00 
6 mos., billed in advance ........ 54.00 
6 mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 60.00 
FREDERIC UR. HAREIS, INC, 


Cc Iting 9 
Economic Surveys and Reporte 

Engineering Investigations and Reports 
Design and Supervision of Construction 
Port and Harbor Facilities + Highways, 
Expressways and Bridges + Power and 

Industrial Plants « Airport Facilities 

27 William St. 1915 Tulane Ave. 
New York 5, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 
INC, 
Censulting and Design 
ngineers 


Power Generation 
Electric—Gas—Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 


209 E. Washington Ave., Jackson, Michigan 


Investigations 
WARREN GEORGE 
Henry D. Hammond, P. E. 


Any Site 
Reports 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Subsurface 


Any Type Borings 
Preliminary Surveys 


95 River St. 


HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN 
& BERGENDOFF 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges, Structures. Foundations 
Express Highways 
99 Church Street 1805 Grand Avenue 
New York 7, N. Y. Kansas City 8, Mo. 


THE HINCHMAN CORPORATION 


CORROSION CONTROL 
Survey—Designs—Specifications 
Evaluations 
Francis Palms Building 
Detroit 1, Michigan 


AMMANN & WHITNEY 


Iting Engi 


Design and Supervision of Construction 
of Bridges, Highways, Expressways, Build- 
ings, Special Structures, Airport Facilities. 


111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
724 E. Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


28-04 4ist Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 


BLACK & VEATCH 
Consulting Engineers 
Water—Sewage—Electricity—Industry 
Reports, Design 
Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway 
Kansas City 14, Missouri 


ANDREWS & CLARK 


Consulting Engineers 


305 East 63rd Street 
New York 21, N. Y¥. 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Enni hent 


P.O. Box 7088 Kansas City, Mo. 


Telephone DElmar 3-4375 


BURNS AND ROE, INC. 


Engineering, Design, Plans and Specifica- 
tions — Reports, Cost Estimates — Con- 
struction Supervision — Power Generating 
Plants: Steam, Nuclear, Hydro, Diesel — 
Aviation Test and Missile Support Facili- 
ties — Research and Development — 
Nuclear, Chemical, Industrial Plants. 


160 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 


GEORGE STANLEY MARSHALL 
ASSOC 


Iting Eng 
Investigation Desi Supervision 
Petro-Chemica "industries 


Industrial Facilities Power Plants 
Civil Mechanical Electrical 


ONE PARK ROW NEW YORK 338, N. Y. 


MORAN, 
RUTLEDGE 


Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and 
Dams; Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Struc- 
tures; Soil Studies and Tests; Reports, De- 
sign and Supervision. 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Eldorado 5-4800 


PROCTOR, MUESER & 


A. C. KIRK WOOD 
& ASSOCIATES 


ENGINEERS 
CONSULTANTS 


7800 The Paseo 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 


FOSTER & CAFARELLI 
Engineers 


Port Development, Shipyards, Drydocks, 
Power Plants, Distribution Systems, 
Industrial Plants, Commercial Buildings, 
Surveys, Reports, Estimates, Design, 
Supervision, Consultation 


44 Whitehall Street, New York 4, N. Y¥. 


THE C. W. NOFSINGER CO. 
Engineers & Contractors 
307 East 63rd St. EM 3-1460 


Kansas City 13, Mo. 


RUSSELL & AXON 


Cc Iting Engi 


Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Industrial—Electrical 
Rate Investigations 
408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Municipal Airport, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
Put your card here 
Keep your name before more than 
good business. 


readers. It’s 


46,000 


JAMES P. O°DONNELL 


Engineers 


Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 


Bowie Building 
Beaumont, Texas 


39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 
Engineers—Architects 
Bridges—Structures—Highways 
Industrial and Power Plant 
Engineering 


915 Olive Street, St. Louts 1, Mo. 


417 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


HARDESTY H. ANOVER 


of All Types 
Movable—Lift, Bascule and Swing 
Hanover Skew Bascule, Steel and 
Concrete Spans 
Grade Crossing Eliminations 
Expressways and Thruways 
Other Structures, Foundations 
Supervision, Reports, Appraisals 
101 Park Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 
Bridges, Highways, Tunnels, Airports, 
Subways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, 
Traffic, Parking and Transportation Re- 


ports, Power, Industrial Buildings, Hous- 
ing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States .. . 
New York-Pennsylvania 


PRAEGER-KAVANAGH 
Engineers 


126 East 38th St. New York 16, N. Y. 


E. D. BARSTOW & ASSOCIATES 
E. D. Barstow—T. A. Gilliam 


Water Supply, Sewerage, 
Highways, Structures, Industrial 


163 N. Union Street Akron 4, Ohio 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 


Engi s and Chemist: 


Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection — Tests — Supervision 
Consultation — Specifications and 

Investigation of 
Engineering Works and Materials 


1810 North 12th St. Toledo 2, Ohio 


SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE 
& KNECHT 
Consulting Engineers 

Richard E. Dougherty, Consultant 
Airports, Highways, Bridges, Dams, Water 
Supply, Sanitation. Tunnels, Industrial 
Plants, Concrete, Steel, Industrial Waste 
Disposal, Foundations, Soil Studies 

CIVIL—MECHANICAL—ELECTRICAL 

101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


ELMER S. BARRETT ASSOCIATES 


Surveys—Design—Inspection 
Highways Municipal 
Railroads Reports 


Bridges 
249 S. Paint St. Chillicothe, Ohio 
Phone PRospect 3-2287 


VOGT. IVERS. SEAMAN 
& ASSOCIATES 

Design and supervision of Municipal and 
Industrial Facilities: Bridges, Highways, 
Expressways; Buildings, Special Struc- 
tures. Airports: Diesel, Hvdro-Electric, 
Steam, Power Facilities; City Planning 
and Reports. 

34 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


SINGSTAD & BAILLIE 


Iting Eng 


David G. Baillie, Jr. 


Ole Singstad 


Tunnels. Subways, Highways, 
Foundations, Parking Garages, 
Investigations, Reports. Design 
Specifications, Supervision 
24 State St. New York 4, N. Y. 


GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITH 
Consulting Engineer 


General Structures Plant Layout 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Surveys 


1734 Bella Vista Cincinnati 37, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA TESTING 
LABORATORIES 

Registered Engineers—Chemists 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Materials Testing and Inspection 
Member A.C. I. L. 

C. A. Lashbrook 

Owner-Director 


M. A. Witte 
Chief Engineer 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
HIGHWAYS — BRIDGES —- STRUCTURES 
Design — Construction — Investigation 
Strengthening — Reports — Advisory 
Service 
117 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 
Engineers 
Heating Ventilating Air Conditioning 
Electric & Sanitation 
Design Reports Consultation 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TIPPETTS-ABBETT 
McCARTHY-STRATTON 
Engineers 
Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation 
Power, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels. Highways, 
Subways, Airports, Traffic Foundations, 
Water Supply. Sewerage, Reports, Design 
Supervision, Consultation 


62 West 47th Street New York City 


CONSULT 
THIS 
DIRECTORY 
FOR 
QUALIFIED 
CONSULTANTS 


ALBRIGHT & FRIEL. INC, 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewage, Industrial Wastes and 
Incineration Problems, City Planning, 


Highwa‘s. Bridg« ind Airports, Dams, 
Flood Control, Industrial Buildings, In- 
vestigations, Reports, Appraisals and Rates. 


Three Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
Highwavs. Airports. Waterworks, Sewers, 
Sewage Treatment, City Planning, Surveys, 
Photogrammetric Mapping 
Baker Building—Rochester, Penna. 
Branch Offices 


Harrisburg, Pa., Jackson, Miss., 
College Park, Maryland 


JONES, HENRY & WILLIAMS 


Consulting Engineers 

Water Works 
Sewerage and Treatment 
Waste Disposal 


Security Bldg. Toledo 4, Ohio 


BUCHART ENGINEERING CORP, 


Cc 9 9 
Highways — Bridge Sewer Systems — Surveys 
Water Works Dams Reports Supervision 
Industrial — Municipal Structures 


55 S. Richland Ave., York. Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. Washington, D. C. 


WATER SERVICE 
LABORATORIES. INC. 
Chemical Engineers 
Specialists in Water Treatment 
Consulting and Technical Services 
Main Office: 615 W 131 St., N. Y. 52, N. Y. 
Offices also in: Phila., Wash., & Richmond 


ELMER A. KISH 
Consulting Engineer 


Consulting, Design, Investigations, 
Reports 


3608 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


BUCKNELL ENGINEERING CO. 

c Engi 
INDUSTRIAL—DESIGN—-MANAGEMENT 
Chemical and Industrial Plant Design, Pip- 
ing Systems, Chemical Equipment Design, 
Chemical Process, Mechanical Design, 
Structures, Tank Farms, Material Han- 
dling, Production Control, Operation Sav- 
ings. 

Keystone Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


ADACHE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
ENGINEERS 


Penthouse Hotel Hollenden 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


H. R. RICHARDS—A. V. ALEXEFF 
& ASSOCIATES 


Consulting — Design 
Development Fabrication 
Continuous Processing Machinery 
INDUSTRIAL OVENS, INC. 
13825 Triskett Rd., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Tel. CL 1-4400 


AUBURN & ASSOCIATES, INC, 
Engineers for Heavy Industry 
Electrical, Civil, Mechanical and Piping 
Professional Staff 
A. J. Mosso, P.-E. B. J. Auburn, P.E. 
H. G. Smith, PE. Cc. W. Oettinger, P.E. 
W.B. Kennedy, P.E. M. P. Wodzianski,P.E. 

J. F. Schaffer, P.E. J. W. Gilder, P.E. 
923 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


HARRY BALKE ENGINEERS 
Iting Engi 
Consulting Service—Reports, Design, 
Supervision, Research 
Bridges, Buildings, Structures, Toll 
Roads, Expressways, Highways 


2330 Victory Parkway 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


JOHN OSTBORG 


Engineer Designer 
Diesel Engine Design Consultant 
Mechanical Engineering & Design Service 


31 E. High Street Springfield, Ohio 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


RATES 
12 mos., paid in advance ...... ...-$ 96.00 
12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea.. 108.00 
6 mos., billed in advance ..... ... 54,00 


6 mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 60.00 
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PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States... 


Pennsylvania-West Virginia 


CAPITOL ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
Engineers—Constructors—-Management 
Design and Surveys Roads and Streets 
Sewer Systems Water Works 
Planning Airports 
Bridges Turnpikes Dams 
} Executive Offices: Dillsburg, Pennsylvania 
Washington, D. C. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Paris, France 


HARRIS, HENRY & POTTER, 
INC, 
Consulting — Design — Reports 
Mechanical — Electrical — Civil 
Architectural 


Spring Valley R.D. 3, Doylestown, Pa. 


I & C ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
Complete Engineering Service 
Over 150 Years Combined Experience 
Chemical—Mechanical—Structural 
Foundations—Civil—Electrical 
First National Bank Bldg., Washington, Pa. 
Professional Bldg., Pittsburgh 26, Pa. 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 
486 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA. 
U. 8S. A. 


THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 
Engineers + Constructors » Consultants 
POWER PLANTS 
(Steam, Hydro, Diesel) 

Oil Refineries, Pipe Lines +« Chemical 
Plants « Textile Plants + Breweries, Food 
Processing Plants « Airports * Hangars 
Army, Navy Installations 
1200 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


THOMAS E. DUCE ASSOCIATES 


Iting Eng 


Electrical and Mechanical 


109 N. Chaparral St. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Consulting Engineers and Designers 
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(Continued from page 20) 


considered as the “dumping ground” for misfit Ph.D.’s or 
scientists. These intimately and inseparably interrelated 
fields of human endeavor are co-equal in their importance 
to our social and economic—and professional—structure. 
They and the people in them—and the people who should 
be in them to give us the effective and satisfying balance of 
manpower distribution needed for our way of life—deserve 
to be accorded interrelated status and recognition accord- 


ingly. 
Need for Technicians 


I should like to discuss briefly this matter of need for 
technicians. And more specifically about the engineering 
technician, reminding you again that the philosophy applies 
also to other technologies although the numerics may vary. 
I wish to remind you also, that in many other professional 
and technical fields, the technician and the “technical-insti- 
tute idea” in higher education have received far more rec- 
ognition than in engineering. Among these are such as the 
long-established medical technician, the newer dental tech- 
nician; technicians in business operations, the fields of ac- 
counting, secretarial science, personnel supervision, and 
others. 


There are two aspects of this question of “need” which 
are of significance to us in the engineering profession. 
There is the growing numerical need, to serve the com- 
posite and mutual interests of our social and economic 
structure. This means more people adequately and ap- 
propriately educated in the fundamentals of science and 
trained and inspired in technological thinking. Also, there 
is the socio-psychological need and opportunity to develop 
more people to personal capacities more appropriate to 
their individual aptitudes and interests. This is of im- 
portance from both the individual and the community 
standpoint. 

This leads me to a passing comment upon the “engineer- 
in-training” aspect of the NSPE program of professional 
recognition. This program emphasizes the idea that even 
the best of our traditional 4-year engineering graduates is 
only “book-learned” and needs the pre-professional appli- 
cation period to develop and to reveal the extent of his 
qualities and aptitudes. 


S omewnat in contrast with this, there are the similar pro- 
grams which have prevailed in American industry since the 
beginnings of engineering. Traditionally, these programs 
have brought engineering graduates into protracted “train- 
ing periods” of routine shop or drafting-room work much 
of which is well below the level expected of today’s engi- 
neering technician. In practice, such programs provide 
technical manpower on a cheap basis. In effect they con- 
stitute a psychological, as well as physical, waste of man- 
power and talent. The more alert industrial concerns have 
quit this wasteful practice, and make appropriate use of 
engineering technicians for the technical work and trained 
mechanics for the manual work. Their engineering grad- 
uate trainees are placed in engineering work for engineer- 
ing experience and training. But, much of American in- 
dustry has not yet learned that this is the effective and 
efficient way to use an engineer’s time and education. 


We have been caught in the pressure-wave of rapidly ex- 
panding and changing science and technology. With too- 
few exceptions, we have been allowing ourselves to be 
swept along both educationally and professionally with our 
minds pre-set on, and preocupied with, a technological man- 
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power structure no longer adequate. Although warm with 
associations which have become dear to many of us, our 
traditional concept of engineering is no longer appropriate, 
either educationally or professionally. If we are to exert or 
deserve the leadership to which we in NSPE properly 
aspire, our concepts of our manpower spectrum must be 
geared to the-day-after-tomorrow, rather than to the-day- 
before-yesterday. 


As we climb our ladder of professional attainment, recog- 
nition, and status, it behooves us to take care lest we float 
off with our heads in the clouds and allow the necessary 
foot of our ladder to become disassociated from the ground 
-—the solid and inescapable earth—the good earth. When 
we build ourselves a house, we don’t sit on the roof and 
proclaim to the world what a wonderful roof has come 
into our life! Quite the contrary! We proudly take our 
friends through the structure literally from cellar to garret. 
We point with pride to the fact that every pebble in the 
foundation and every component in the structure was ex- 
pressly developed and placed to produce a wholeness of 
structure in which every one of its many elements each 
serves effectively the manifold needs which make up the 
wholeness of the life that is to go on in the structure. 


We can ill afford to do less with our professional man- 
power structure. In this rapidly moving world of ours we 
cannot afford the costly fun of playing ostrich and kidding 
ourselves into thinking that the engineering technician is 
anything other than an inseparable part of our professional 
engineering family. And beware also of thinking of him as 
a “lowly part,” for tomorrow much of your work of today 
in the exacting realm of engineering science will have been 
developed to an application technology which can be per- 
formed more effectively and more satisfyingly by a prop- 
erly qualified engineering technician. As the frontiers of 
engineering science move on, there must be an every-grow- 
ing “army of occupation” to keep the engineering enter- 
prise operating and growing. NSPE can ill afford to relin- 
quish this manpower area to other agencies which already 
sense the situation and are moving accordingly. 


We have too greatly succumbed to the allurements of 
producing all “chiefs” whereas we need a lot of mighty 
good “indians” developed on levels of comparable quality. 
Much is being said about the seemingly over-large propor- 
tion of our high school graduates who do not go on into 
higher education. Among the reasons which should con- 
cern us in NSPE has been the fact that many of these per- 
sons having technological interests and aptitudes did not— 
and do not—want four years of college. And logically so. 
They want to do something—they want applied science or 
what we are coming to call the “technologies.” Conse- 
quently, professional recognition of this intermediate area 
of the over-all professional spectrum of engineering and 
scientific manpower is clearly indicated. Similarly, profes- 
sional recognition of the “technical-institute idea” in higher 
education provides a logical channel for the expansion of 
our total technological manpower without any “watering- 
down.” 


Better Manpower Balance 


The numerics of this situation may be indicated by the 
fact that in our present national economy we have a con- 
firmed need for qualified and properly prepared technicians 
in engineering and related technologies which numerically 
exceeds by several times the much-talked-about need for 
scientists and engineers. 

In fact, one of the most productive ways to increase our 
effective supply of engineering-scientific professional man- 
power is through the integrated development and utilization 
of persons qualified to be engineering technicians. We must 
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have the courage to turn over to the engineering technician 
all segments of yesterday’s engineering and science which 
have become today’s technologies. And we must recog- 
nize that these are very large segments. By doing this me- 
thodically and determinedly, we would correspondingly re- 
lease the time and energies of our qualified engineering- 
scientific manpower. These, then, could extend and expand 
their competence and creative abilities in application to 
the frontier problems of today’s science and tomorrow’s 
engineering. This would conserve manpower because cnly 
two years of curricular work are required to develop an 
engineering technician in contrast with the requirement of 
four or more years to develop the engineer or scientist. 
Further, we thus take into account that somewhat intan- 
gible, but very important, factor of the personal and com- 
munity value of having a person in a job which challenges 
and inspires him because it is in keeping with his interests 
and aptitudes. This relates intimately to the unionization 
movement in engineering and science. 


Such evolution naturally involves problems. But we must 
remember that the problems are not created by this evolu- 
tion, merely revealed. Such problems as are encountered 
exist anyway. And, problems faced and solved while small— 
even if with some pain—never become big problems with 
devastating anguish. Further, many problems are the out- 
growth of fears, and these can be ventilated and dissipated 
by rational thinking. For example, the fear has been ex- 
pressed to me that “if we go along with this ‘engineering 
team’ idea, and accept engineering technicians as assistants 
to carry some of the load that we have been carrying, we 
should guard against their learning too much about our 
jobs lest they get our jobs away from us.” This is an under- 
standable reaction, but not a very searching one. If such a 
fear represent any real hazard with reference to any par- 
ticular job, the answer probably lies in the fact that the job 
is not One requiring an engineer as now conceived, and 
thought should be given to that aspect. Again, the fear has 
been expressed to me in engineering education that recog- 
nition of the engineering technician and participation in 
the technical institute zone of education would pollute and 
stultify the institution and its programs. This groundless 
fear in collegiate and professional circles has been dissi- 
pated markedly within the past year, on the basis of the 
fruitful experiences of leaders among the institutions of 
higher learning, and we now find a definite trend of increas- 
ing participation in technical-institute curricula designed to 
produce engineering technicians. 


To help to get our thoughts properly focused upon our ap- 
parent problem area, let’s make another approach from a 
different angle. Many of you readers are or have been on 
engineering licensing boards, or on accreditation commit- 
tees of Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. 
What professional engineering standing would you give to 
a recently graduated candidate who stood before you today 
fresh from an engineering curriculum of 1890, or 1900, or 
1920 when, for example, foundry technique was an im- 
portant item in the mechanical engineering curriculum, and 
the actual winding of an electric motor was an important 
item in the electrical engineering curriculum? Intrinsically, 
these and other such items are just as important today as 
they were then, but their relative position in the expanding 
area of engineering and science is significantly different. 
Times have changed and are still changing; frontiers have 
moved, and are still moving. Our manpower concepts, both 
social and professional, must keep pace. 

If we of the engineering profession can but remember 
the history of our own brief existence, we should be able 
to recognize the plight of the engineering technician today 
in needing professional recognition. Just a few decades 
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ago, Our engineering profession was in exactly the same 
relative position when it was striving for its “place in the 
sun”—for recognition and acknowledgement of respecta- 
bility in a long-established hierarchy and cloistered tradi- 
tion of higher education in a classical sense. 


What Schools? 


Let’s consider briefiy the question of what schools are, or 
should be, concerned with this technological education. 

First, we must record and acknowledge the fact that 
American industry as a whole has developed a tremendous 
internal training and educational program. In level, these 
range from trade apprenticeship training to the highest 
levels of collegiate graduate work. In subject matter, these 
programs range from manual skill training to industrial 
management and from English and speech to nuclear 
theory. The universal objective is to develop available 
manpower to meet the needs and philosophies of the in- 
dividual enterprise. In our National Survey of Technical 
Institute Education, we specifically refrained from any 
attempt to assay this huge phase of America’s over-all 
pattern of education. This would be a job in itself. How- 
ever, we must not overlook it, especially when making 
internal comparisons. 


The senior colleges and universities of the United States, 
with few exceptions, have preoccupied themselves with 
baccalaureate and advanced-degree programs to the exclu- 
sion of technological curricula designed to develop tech- 
nicians in engineering and other subject fields. However, 
we now find that an increasing number of colleges and uni- 
versities are recognizing the significance and potential of 
this intermediate zone of higher education by now offering 
technical-institute curricula, or by being actively engaged 
in their development for an early offering. 


The junior or community college in the United States is, 
with but minor exceptions, just at the threshold of any sig- 
nificant participation. In potential, however, it cannot and 
should not be ignored, especially in the light of rapidly in- 
creasing requirements for educational capacity. Basically, 
it is a multi-purpose institution. Statistically, it is over- 
whelmingly concerned with “general education” objectives 
as represented by “liberal arts” and “college-transfer” pro- 
grams. Too many of those showing interest in technical 
subject matter thoroughly confuse the significant distinction 
between effective technical-institute curricula on the one 
hand, and vocational-trade curricula and “shop” courses 
on the other hand. In any event, what the junior college in 
the U. S. can do, or should try to do in the area of tech- 
nological curricula for engineering and other technicians, 
depends entirely upon the circumstances—the leadership, 
and the philosophy controlling each individual institution. 


From the facts thus briefly summarized and necessarily 
over-simplified, we discover that it is the independent tech- 
nical school which has “carried the ball” of intermediate 
technological education and given continuity to the “tech- 
nical-institute idea” of organized occupational curricula 
since its introduction into the United States, prior to the 
turn of the century. We should not be surprised at this, for 
traditionally it has been the independent educational insti- 
tution which has pioneered new concepts, new areas, and 
new methods of education. The independent institution oc- 
cupies a position of especial opportunity and responsibility 
because of the inherent privilege of relative freedom and 
flexibility in policy and procedure which it enjoys. 


Let’s take a quick glance at the history of the “technical- 
institute idea” in the United States. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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STRICTLY Business 


Personalities . . . George Steven has been named gen- 
eral manager of the Compressor & Engine Division of 
Worthington Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. He replaces 

Austin C. Ross who has retired 

after serving the corporation for 

twent-six years Charles L. 

Long has been appointed to head 

the Project Engineering Depart- 

ment of Chainveyor Corporation 

with headquarters in Los Angeles, 

4 Calif. . . . Four new appointments 

to the computer engineering staff 

of Control Data Corporation, Min- 

neapolis, Minn., have been an- 

nounced by Frank C. Mullaney, 

director of engineering. They are: 

James E. Thornton, Carl E. Koehler, Dean M. Roush, 

and James D. Harris . . . J. V. Howell, Jr., has joined 

Packard-Bell Computer Corporation as a project engineer, 

according to Richard B. Leng, president of the Packard- 

Bell Electronics subsidiary . . . John E. Jacobs, general 

manager of the Lackawanna, N. Y., plant of Bethlehem 

Steel Company, has been appointed assistant vice presi- 

dent of the company’s steel division with headquarters in 

Bethlehem, Pa. . . . The appointment of John Aldred as 

chief engineer of Sherman Products, Inc., Royal Oak, 

Mich., has been announced . . . Dr. Walter Welkowitz 

has been named director of engineering for the Vibro- 

Ceramics Division, Gulton Industries, Inc., Metuchen, 
N. J. 

Charles J. Jacobus has been appointed chief engineer 
for the Trojan tractor shovel line manufactured by The 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company at its Batavia, 
N. Y., and San Leandro, Calif., 
plants . . . Joseph J. Ranna has 
been promoted to manager of the 
New Orleans district sales office 
of A. M. Lockett & Company, 
Ltd., sales subsidiary of The Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Company .. . 
Harrison R. MacLeod has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Col- 
son Corporation’s new Jonesboro, 
Ark., plant, it has been announced 
by Jack J. Begley, vice president. 

. . George Tooby, president of 
Computer Engineering Associates, Inc., Pasadena, Calif., 
announces the appointment of Dr. Richard H. MacNeal 
as manager of the Engineering Services Division 
Robert A. Thompson has been named operations man- 
ager of Dravo Corporation’s Contracting Division, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. . . . Philip A. Weygandt has been appointed 
to the new post of district engineer in the Midwest sales 
office of Clevite Transistor Products, Waltham, Mass., a 
division of Clevite Corporations . . . The appointments of 
D. J. Goodreau as plant engineer and William Cord as 
product design engineer for Adams Engineering Com- 
pany, Inc., Miami, Fla., have been announced . . . Earl 
T. Andes has joined Task Corporation as a_ project 
engineer, Elmer F. Ward, president of the Anaheim, Calif., 
firm has announced . . . Ray L. Reid has been named 
assistant chief engineer of Ling Electronics, Inc., Culver 
City, Calif. 


Mr. Steven 


Mr. Macleod 
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The election of Bruce L. Mims as vice president- 
engineering of the Barden Corporation has been an- 
nounced by J. Robert Tomlinson, president . . . The 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction has announced the ap- 
pointment of Clyde Guder as dis- 
trict engineer for the St. Louis 
area .. . Brigadier General Wil- 
liam L, Bayer, U. S. Army, re- 
tired, has been appointed director 
of planning of the Electronics Di- 
vision of Stromberg-Carlson a 
division of General Dynamics Cor- 
poration . . . The Concrete Re- 
inforcing Steel Institute, Chicago, 
Ill., has announced that Paul F. 
Rice will join their staff as assistant to the managing 
director . . . James D. Ghesquiere has been named vice 
president in charge of engineering for The Hinchman 
Corporation, Detroit, Mich. . . . The association of J. B. 
Blackburn with the firm of Harland Bartholomew and 
Associates, St. Louis, Mo., has been announced by the 
organization’s founder and head, Harland Bartholomew .. . 
The board of directors of Milton Roy Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has elected Paul Gibian as vice president of 
manufacturing . . . Grover S. Ramsey has been assigned 
sales representative in Michigan for B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Company, with headquarters in Detroit . . . The 
election of Warren B. Hayes as vice president of Pacific 
Semiconductors, Inc., Culver City, Calif., has been an- 
nounced. 


Mr. Blackburn 


New Firms . . . A new consulting firm has been 
organized under the name Patchen, Mingledorff and Wil- 
liams, Augusta, Ga. The partnership will consist of 
Joseph C. Patchen, Frank C. Mindledorff and C. D. 
Williams . . . Walter Lambert, Jr., announces the open- 
ing of a consulting office in Charleston, W. Va. 
Francis L. Brown, formerly deputy superintendent of 
Public Works for New York State and senior partner of 
Brown and Blauvelt, has announced the formation of 
Brown Engineers and Brown Engineers International with 
headquarters in New York, N. Y. 


Expansion . H. E. Bovay, Jr., Consulting En- 
gineers, announces the following oranizational changes: 
Bennett W. Burns, partner, will assume the duties of 
managing partner, Houston; S. J. Bell, associate, will take 
up Mr. Burns’ former duties as chief engineer, Houston; 
Guy Furgiuele, associate, will become assistant chief 
engineer, Houston; L. S. Curtis will be made an associate 
in the firm and assistant to Mr. Bovay, and Morris Backer 
will succeed Mr. Furgiuele as head of the air conditioning 
and plumbing design divisions . . . Vogt, Ivers, Seaman & 
Associates announce the establishment of a new branch 
office under the direction of Robert Williamson, Jr., in 
Charleston, W. Va. . . . Prestressing, Incorporated, San 
Antonio, Tex., has formed a new division, Spanblok, 
according to an announcement from James J. Mennis, 
president. Harvey R. Livesay, Jr., has been named man- 
ager of the division. 
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HENNINGER 
(Continued from page 46) 


Tue “idea” of the technical institute as we know it today 
was introduced into the U. S. educational pattern by Fred- 
erick Pratt in 1895. The idea was a direct adaptation from 
the well-established “technikum” of Germany which had 
been personally visited and studied for just this purpose by 
Pratt and an assistant. The core of this “idea” was a pat- 
tern of curricula built up of an integrated sequence of 
courses of technological subject matter and related shop 
and laboratory experimental work. The level and nature 
of subject matter instruction distinguished it from the vo- 
cational-trade area of educational effort. The curricular 
continuity distinguished it from the lecture-series and self- 
study pattern of the then-popular “mechanics institute” or 
“athenaeum” from which several of our prominent tech- 
nical institutes have evolved. The basic two-year pattern 
and the emphasis upon practical application of the then- 
emerging engineering sciences, and of other sciences and 
technologies, distinguished these curricula from the college 
and university pattern. The level of instruction and the 
entrance requirements distinguished it from the vocational 
or technical high school which then was beginning to 
emerge in the pattern of U. S. secondary education. 

For example, at Pratt Institute those first technical-insti- 
tute curricula were designed for adults, mature and ex- 
perienced industrial craftsmen of age thirty or so. Entrance 
requirements were such that even a high school graduate 
needed at least two years of industrial experience to qualify. 
This is of some particular interest here, because when Pratt 
Institute was first established in 1877 it was set up as a vo- 
cational high school and operated as such until 1892. Irving 
Langmuir, the noted engineer and scientist, earned his high 
school diploma from that school. In 1892, when New York 
City became interested in adding a vocational high school 
to its growing secondary system, the Pratt family turned 
over to the city its whole trade-technical vocational pro- 
gram complete with faculty. This left the Pratt family with 
only their art school and “domestic science” school. These 
served as the nucleus around which the pattern of engi- 
neering and scientific technologies, adapted from the Ger- 
man technikum, was assembled in the evolution and estab- 
lishment of the “technical-institute idea” of basically two- 
year applied-science curricula, as now known. 

Preliminary and incomplete returns from our recent Na- 
tional Survey reveal a total of approximately 120 educa- 
tional institutions which might loosely be called “technical 
institutes.” Some of them operate under that title. Of this 
total we find 35 operating in 51 different locations in 16 
states, offering a total of 109 Technical Institute Curricula 
recognized and accredited by Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development. In addition, we find some 50 junior 
or “community” colleges and 35 other public, private, or 
industrial schools offering curricula of approximately equiv- 
alent nature. Beyond this, we find a large miscellany of 
schools including many junior colleges offering a variety of 
vocational-trade courses of such a nature as to develop me- 
chanics rather than engineering technicians. Some of these 
schools erroneously call themselves technical institutes. 

Among our gross of 120 schools, we find some 75 public 
tax-supported institutions and some 45 independent insti- 
tutions. Thirty years ago—at the time of the last national 
survey of technical institute education by ASEE—the 
figures were: 11 public and 30 private institutions includ- 
ing evening schools. Several universities and engineering 
colleges are operating very effective technical-institute pro- 
grams. As of 1956, this group of schools showed a total 
enrollment of approximately 48,000. This means about 


11,000 engineering technicians graduate annually. This is 
only about ten per cent of the total indicated potential need. 

I mention the “potential” aspects here for two reasons: 
First, because naturally where qualified technician grad- 
uates are not available make-shift measures are serving as 
fill-in, and hence to the casual observer the situation may 
seem to be in balance; second, because, in spite of pioneer- 
ing examples of outstanding significance, both industry 
and the professions in general are only beginning to under- 
stand or acknowledge the inevitable place of the graduate 
technician in the manpower spectrum. Beyond the meager 
supply currently being graduated by recognized technical 
institutes, today’s needs for engineering technicians are be- 
ing met partly by misapplication of graduate engineers, 
and partly by mechanics and others upgraded carelessly 
to capitalize upon the allure of the title “engineer” and the 
looseness of cost-plus contracts. 


| N any event, it is becoming very clear that, for the good of 
our national economy in the light of our total manpower 
potential, we are rapidly approaching the time when our 
technological manpower team will be composed of some- 
thing like ten engineering technicians and 150 skilled me- 
chanics for each engineer or scientist. With this picture be- 
coming recognized, I have been told by some engineering 
educators that “we cannot afford to have technical-institute 
curricula in our colleges because with a 10-to-1 competition 
for available higher-education dollars, the engineering tech- 
nicians and their technical institutes would get most of the 
dollars.” Similarly, I have had the fear expressed to me that 
“we can’t afford to dilute our professional society—that 
with any such ratio we engineers would lose control of our 
own society.” 

My reaction to these thoughtless but understandable 
fears is that if the 10-to-1 ratio be “dangerous” in any re- 
spect, it is much more dangerous outside than inside. In- 
side, our total technological family can be coordinated in 
proper balance to mutual benefit and to the best interests 
of our national welfare and security. Outside, the dollars 
will be even more likely to flow, pre-empted through such 
tax programs as that now contemplated in the current pro- 
posals for Federally-supported “area vocational schools.” 
Outside, the 10-to-1 ratio of people will be prime targets 
for the unionization effort which already is a major head- 
ache and hazard in the professional engineering and scien- 
tific area. 

As to the facts of life which confront us, we may close 
our eyes to them, but they will still exist. 

These may be summarized and epitomized by para- 
phrasing an earlier statement: In spite of our “exploding” 
population in the U. S., the manpower requirements of our 
“exploding” scientific and engineering frontiers are such 
that not enough persons are being born to go through our 
traditional educational cycle and give us anywhere near 
the quantity of technological graduates which we need 
under our traditional and outmoded methods of education 
and utilization. 

Something needs to be done—and done on a long-range 
basis. We do not need a “crash” program unless it be a 
crash to awaken us and jar us into courageous and intelli- 
gent action. Are we in NSPE going to sit by and let some- 
one else do this, in our own engineering-scientific field? 
Responsibility is implicit in our assumption of responsibility 
and demand for recognition. The opportunity is here—now. 

And this reminds me of a pertinent observation which I 
had the privilege of hearing personally from Charles F. 
Kettering. He said: “The main reason for the unpleasant 
surprises which we discover each day lies in the fact that 
we spend so much time walking backward watching with 
pride where we have come from!”—End. 


The American Engineer 
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PIPER 


(Continued from page 14) 


enko asked for our criticism of Soviet 
building construction methods and he 
was quite disappointed when he was 
given little criticism. 

We had told him that we noted 
poor quality of concrete in some 
places, but that we would prefer to 
send him a fuller report when our 
delegation had time to compare opin- 
ions and compile a comprehensive 
report. 

Mr. Kucherenko said that he was 
aware that the quality of Soviet con- 
crete was relatively poor. One reason 
for this fact, he disclosed, was that 
skilled construction workers who 
build factories prefer to stay on and 
work in the completed factory. This 
means that new construction workers 
must constantly be trained. 

Another problem of concern to him 
were aggregates for the production of 
concrete. So far these have made up 
one-fifth of the cost for all concrete 
in place. He was interested to know 
whether we had found a way to pro- 
duce concrete without the use of 
aggregates. 

He also stated that they had found 
prestressed concrete fifteen per cent 
cheaper than steel trusses and that by 
1965 under his new seven-year plan, 
twenty per cent of all concrete pro- 
duction will be prestressed. He con- 
cluded by telling us that he had just 
ordered a complete steel design staff 
to design only in concrete in the 
future. 

On an intensified tour of this kind, 
one gets many conflicting pieces of 
data and impressions. However, here 
are some broad generalizations for 
the reader: 

While the Russians have made 
great progress in improving their liv- 
ing conditions, as evidenced by their 
new apartment projects, conditions 
were much worse than some of our 
group had expected. The appearance 
of everything was rather drab and 
colorless — clothing, housing, shops, 
and landscape. 

Although we were treated very well 
(we were entertained in luxurious en- 
gineering clubs, at an opera, a ballet, 
a soccer game and a circus), the food 
was not very attractive. I managed 
to lose ten pounds in the ten-day tour. 
Everywhere we went, we saw lines of 
people waiting for hours in front of 
milk stores and meat markets. 

Since our hosts were always con- 
genial and our reports were well re- 
ceived by architects and engineers 
alike, I feel that we made some prog- 
ress toward developing mutual under- 
standing. 


September 1958 


Over-all, I think the Russians may 
be ahead of us in the practical appli- 
cations of prestressed concrete, be- 
cause their governmental system per- 
mits them to dictate what construction 
will be used. However, I do not be- 
lieve that they are ahead of us in 
design techniques and certainly they 
are far behind us in construction 
techniques. Obviously, they make little 
attempt to secure a finished appear- 
ance in their products although the 
quality of their products is improving. 
—End. 
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NSPE FILM 


(Continued from page 27 


here that the individual engineer, 
working with his colleagues, comes 
up against the problems and situations 
that cross all lines of specialization 
—problems and situations that are 
common to the entire profession.” 

The film was produced for the 
National Society by Sid Alpert Pro- 
ductions, of Washington, D. C. It is 
narrated by John Batchelder, a net- 
work radio and television announcer. 
Scenes of engineers at work were con- 
tributed by the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

All prints of the film should be 
reserved directly from the National 
Society headquarters in Washington, 
Bat, 


ENGINEERS’ WEEK 


(Continued frorm page 22) 


A limited number of prints of the 
United States Steel Corporation film, 
“Mackinac Bridge Diary,” will be 
made available to NSPE groups for 
showing during the week of February 
22-28. This 16mm color film follows 
the step by step construction of the 
newly completed Mackinac Bridge in 
Michigan. Appearing in the film is 
Dr. D. B. Steinman, designer of the 
bridge, and first president of NSPE. 
Further details on this film will be 
carried in subsequent issues of the 
Action Letter and in the October issue 
of the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

The 20-minute color film “Amer- 
ican Engineer” will once again be 
available for showing during the 
Week. Produced for Chevrolet by The 
Jam Handy Organization, the film is 
a tribute to engineers in all fields. 
Prints of the film may be reserved 
directly from the producers at 2821 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, 
Michigan. 


Positions Wanted 


REGISTERED CHEM. ENGR., 42, Presently 
Sales Mgr. small mfg. plant. Experienced 
in production, costs, new product de- 
velopment. Desires responsible sales 
position, plant managership, or public 
relations. Prefer South. $12,000 min. Box 
300, AMERICAN ENGINEER 
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reach more than 46,000 readers. Make 
these ads work for you. 


JENKINS-KEOGH 


(Continued from page 23) 


significant achievement could not have 
been possible withuut their splendid 
cooperation. The principle of Jenkins- 
Keogh, encouraging the establishment 
of retirement plans by the self-em- 
ployed, has been before Congress for 
many years, but its passage by the 
House represents the outstanding 
progress achieved thus far. This latest 
development indicates a growing 
awareness on the part of the members 
of Congress, and their constituents, of 
the vital role in our economy and way 
of life played by the resourceful, am- 
bitious, self-reliant and individualistic 
self-employed segments of our popu- 
lation,” Mr. Vogt added. 

“While the overwhelming House 
passage of the Jenkins-Keogh Bill 
(H.R. 10) on July 29, 1958, represents 
a significant step toward achieving a 
measure of tax equality for this na- 
tion’s ten million self-employed busi- 
ness and professional men, the con- 
templated Congressional adjournment 
date of mid-August requires that the 
Jenkins-Keogh principle be pressed 
with the utmost vigor in the Senate in 
order to achieve a measure of success 
this year. In any event, the over- 
whelming margin of victory in the 
House is a fine tribute to the work of 
the American Thrift Assembly and its 
member organizations. I am proud of 
the fact that consulting engineers, 
through financial and other means of 
support, have significantly participated 
in this endeavor for the betterment of 
self-employed professional and_ busi- 
nessmen everywhere.” 
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What's New 


This column describes new products of general interest to professional engineers. For further 
information, circle the item number on opposite page and mail to the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


These listings are informational and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer’s claims. 


UNIVERSAL TRACMASTER Item 30 


The Universal Tracmaster 
is an X-Y Track Drafting 
Machine that provides gradu- 
ated track settings, in addition 
to all the usual angular and 
dimensional measurements 
possible with the customary 
drafting machine protractor 
and scales. On each track, 
numbered graduations are 
provided at precise 10-inch i 
intervals—for quick, easy 
reckoning. In effect, these 
track graduations divide the 
entire drawing area into a 
10-inch pattern. 


WATERPROOF PAPER Item 31 


A complete line of waterproof Engineers Field Books 
for year around use in any weather conditions has been 
announced. “Rite in the Rain” waterproof paper is 
chemically impregnated to make it completely waterproof 
at the same time retaining its writing surface, the manu- 
facturer claims. Ruled forms are printed with blue-green 
inks for greater marking contrasts and less eye strain. 


FIREPROOF FILE Item 32 


A fireproof burglar- 
proof file is now offered by 
the Charles Bruning Com- 
pany, Inc. Valuable drawings 
and maps can be protected 
from fire and theft without 
the necessity of building a 
vault or purchasing a large 
safe. Drawings as large as 
31” x 42” can be protected 
in this unit. This file is 
equipped with a key lock at 
the handle and a drill proof 
steel plate located ahead of 
all locking mechanism. 


FLOW INDICATOR Item 33 


A simple, reliable safety signal in a recently announced 
flow indicator shows quickly whether flow is taking place. 
Clearly visible from a distance even in a bad light, a 
chromium plated ring spinning under a toughened glass 
dome has definite movement which precludes chance of 
misreading. Useful wherever there is circulating water or 
oil, some specific applications are cooling water to 
engines, air compressors, condensers; cooling oil to trans- 
formers; lubricating oil to bearings, gear trains, etc. 
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COMPACT CHARGERS Item 34 


Taking up about one-third 
the floor space of comparable 
horizontal battery chargers, 
this new “Family of Four” 
series offered by Exide comes 
in four physical sizes, twenty- 
five different electrical ranges. 
Designed for compactness and 
economy, without sacrifice of 
important charger features, 
the units are designed for 
use with electric industrial 
truck batteries of from six 
to eighteen cells. 


UNDERWATER MOTOR Item 35 


A motor designed for use under water—allowing the 
insulation system of its windings, bearings and magnetic 
components to be totally immersed—has been announced 
by General Electric. The “Wet” motor is claimed to be 
the first of its type to be designed and produced by an 
American company. A new insulation system using 
irradiated polyethylene was the major factor in develop- 
ment. 


MOTORIZED VALVE Item 36 


Regent Engineering Co. 
announces its new motorized 
valve. Operating on low volt- 
age upon a signal from its 
own thermostat this small 
compact and powerful valve 
provides for automatic multi- 
ple zone control on any new 
or existing hot water heating 
system. Its slow cycle of 
operation produces a desirable 
modulating effect. It draws : 
no current in either the open 
or closed position. 


PARALLEL LINER Item 37 


Eldorado Products Company, Inc., has announced the 
introduction of its Parallel Liner, a precise automatic 
ruling device for engineers and draftsmen. It is said 
to be an accurate instrument for drawing parallel and 
equidistant lines with great speed. Spacings between lines 
are obtained automatically by setting an indicator to any 
of eleven desired distances marked on a small round 
indicator disk. Unlimited additional spacings are avail- 
able by in-between settings. , 
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Are you busy? . 
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PROFESSIONAL 


. Need more information 


Keeping up-to-date on new products and new developments is a “must” 
for the registered, professional engineer. With this thought in mind, the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER recently initiated a READERS’ SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT for its more than 46,000 readers—and the response 
has been overwhelrning! 


WHAT'S THE STORY? 


The story is just this: to take advantage of our READERS’ SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT you must first read the advertisements in this issue and 
note that each ad makes reference to a number on the coupon below. 
If you want more information about any product simply circle the cor- 
responding number on the handy coupon—and MAIL TODAY! We will 
forward your requests to the advertiser and the information will then 
be sent directly to you. It’s easy, try it. 


A boon to the busy engineer! 


AMERICAN ENGINEER SEPTEMBER, 1958 
2029 K Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please have information sent to me on items circled below: 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
12 13 #14 456 428 20 
22 23 #24 25 26 #27 #28 $29 = 30 
32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 
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A nurse nudged us 
to action 


“We ought to tell all our people about 


U.S. Savings Bonds as regularly as we 


tell them about safety,” said our nurse 


in the first aid room. “Many of the men 


and women who come in here don't 


even know we have a Payroll Savings 


Plan.” 


We had to admit she was right. And 


when we called our State Savings Bond 


Director, he agreed with her. He 


helped us set up a company-wide infor- 


mation plan that tells every emplovee 


—frequently—about the advantages of 


buying U.S. Savings Bonds systemati- 


cally. 


That was just a few days ago. Today 


we have the largest emplovee partici- 


pation we've had since the mid-forties. 


People always welcome a chance to 


make use of this sound and simple sav- 


ings plan. Today there are more pay- 


roll savers than ever before in peace- 


time. Look up your State Director in 


the phone book or write: Savings Bonds 


Division, U.S. Treasury Dept., Wash- 


ington, D. 
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